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ABSTRACT 

This report presents some of the prominent features 
of a national invitational conference whose goal was to provide a 
national forum to discuss ongoing preservation efforts in individual 
states; describe the preservation challenge faced by all states in 
common; review the Kinds of materials at risk; and alert 
administrators to the opportunities inherent in coordinated statewide 
preservation programs. The acknowledgements, conference program, and 
lists of the state participants and conference planning committee 
members preface the seven themes of the conference proceedings. The 
remarks of the following speakers, which are included in this report, 
address these themes: (1) Perspectives on the Problem (Carole Huxley, 
James H. Billington, Don W. Wilson, Lynne V. Cheney); (2) Collections 
at Risk : The Preservation Problem Facing the States (Karen Garlick) ; 
(3) current Climate for statewide Preservation Efforts (George F. 
Farr, Jr., Carolyn Morrow); (4) case Histories (Larry Hackman, 
Bridget Lamont, David Moltke-Hansen and Lisa Fox, Lorraine Summers, 
John Townsend, Karen Motylewski, Paul Conway, Nancy Sahli, Wesley 
Boomgaarden, Howard Lowell); (5) Legislative Efforts (Roy Blunt, 
Richard G. Akeroyd, Jr., Joseph F. Shubert, Gary Nichols, Guy Louis 
Rocha, Edward Papenfuse) ; (6) Funding (Ann Russell, Sally Jones, 
Ellsworth Brown, Larry Tise, John Burns); and (7) Building Public 
Awareness (vartan Gregorian, David Hoffman, Edwin Bridges, Nina 
Archabal) . Closing remarks were made by Gerald L. Baliles, the 
Governor of Virginia, concluding the report are lists of the 
sponsoring organizations and their representatives, observers to ne 
conference, and resource people, together with biographies of the 
speakers and a 29-item bibliography. (MAB) 
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Foreword 



On March 1-3, 1989, a national invitational 
conference met in Washington, D.C to 
explore the development of cooperative 
preservation programs within individual 
states. The impetus for the conference came 
from the realization that a number of states 
were already in the process of developing 
statewide preservation programs to preserve 
important collections held by archives, 
libraries, and historical agencies. Enough 
common concerns had emerged, and com- 
mon understandings developed that it 
seemed like an appropriate time to share 
experiences and arrive at a model, or a series 
of models, for preservation efforts on the 
statewide level. There was also the growing 
need to explore ways to coordinate state 
efforts with the preservation agendas and 
activities of national organizations and fed- 
eral agencies. 

In the fall of an invitation to attend 
the three-day conference was jointly 
extended by the heads of three federal 
agencies with a stake in preseivation and a 
history of assisting the states: Don Wilson, 



Archivist of the United States; James 
Billington, librarian of (-ongress ; and Lynne 
Cheney, Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

The invitation typically went to four indi- 
viduals from each state and territory (the 
state archivist, the state librarian, the head 
of the state historical agency, and at least 
one university library director), although 
each state was considered individually. The 
conference would provide a national forum 
to descril>e and discuss ongoing efforts in 
individual states. The conference would 
also descrilx- the preservation challenge 
faced by all states in common, review the 
kinds of materials at risk, and alert adminis- 
trators to the opportunities inherent in 
coordinated statewide preservation 
programs. 

In addition to National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the National Archives, and the 
I jbrary of ( kmgress, the conference was also 
cosponsored by the National Historical Pub- 
lications and Records Commission, the 




Don ii. Witum i Arch wist 
of tfte U.S.) and Richard 
[k (knnarv (currently 
libra riu wo// lawn rd 
Collegr, and at the time of 
the amfirwict\ Dim tor of 
the New York Pnldit 
library) at the extent ng 
reception following (he 
opening oj the confmtite 
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(Umjerrnrt participants 
gathemi in thr Mumftmi 
Rwm at the Ubmry of 



Commission on Preservation and Access, 
the National Association of Government 
Archives ami Records Administrators, the 
Chief Of lu ers of State Lihran Agencies, the 
Society of American Archivists, tlie National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, tlie American Assoc iation for Stale 
and Local History, and the New York State 
Program tor the C Conservation and Pivwa- 
lion of Lihran Research Materials. 

Funding for the conference was provided 
hv I he National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, the Lihran of Congress, the 
Council on Lihran Resources, and the 
Andrew \V. Mellon Foundation through 
their grant to the New York State Program 
for the Conservation and Preservation of 
Lihran Materials. 

The response* by invitees was outstanding: 
tlie conference was attended by 148 indi- 
viduals representing 47 states, 3 territories, 
and the District of Columbia, tnlike con- 
ferences that focus on the technical and 
managerial aspects of preservation, this 



unique event brought together the heads of 
state lihran. archival, and historical agen- 
cies to discuss the politics of preservation. 

During two days ol meetings, the confer- 
ence partic ipants heard 34 sj>eakcrs with a 
wide range of jxTspectives and experience, 
who focused on the legislative, funding, 
and public awareness challenges of 'organiz- 
ing a multi-institutional coordinated pres- 
ervation program within the context of a 
single state. In addition, model projec ts, or 
particularly successful i omjxmems 0 f state 
preservation efforts were described. 

An additional f>7 individuals, including 
conference sponsors and sjx'akers, preser- 
vation specialists, and observers from 
national organizations, also attended. What 
was perhaps most unique about the confer- 
ence, however, was the opportunity for 
groups that have little occasion to mingle 
(and who more often compete than coop- 
erate) to discuss their common concerns 
and explore common solutions to the pres- 
ervation problem facing each state. 
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Like a preview of the conf erence theme, the 
conference planning, sponsorship, and 
funding were exemplary examples of coop- 
eration. The conference sponsors included 
national associations, federal and state 
agencies, and independent commissions 
concerned with the preservation of our 
documentary heritage. Major funding for 
the conference was provided by the National 
Endowment lor the Humanities; additional 
support was provided by the New- 
York State Program for the (Conservation 
and Preservation of Library Research 
Materials through their grant from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, and 
the Council on Library Resources. The 
Lifwary of Congress, through its National 
Preservation Program Office, served in the 
demanding role of conference secretariat. 



The publication of the conference pro- 
ceedings echoes this cooperative theme. 
The papers were edited by planning com- 
mittee member Carolyn Morrow, who left 
the Library of Congress in 1989 to direct 
the preservation program at Harvard, 
including Harvard's participation in the 
nationwide preservation program adminis- 
tered by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. The Library of Congress con- 
tributed the photographs. Harvard Uni- 
versity Library's support of the design and 
produc tion of this report is also gratefully 
acknowledged. Finally, the costs of publi- 
cation and distribution of the report were 
underwritten by the Commission on Pres- 
ervation and Access, whose interests in dis- 
semination and communication embrace a 
vule range of preservation topics. 
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Program 

Wednesday, Marc h 1 

8:00 pm Opening Program: Perspectives on the Problem 

Carole Huxley, Deputy Commissioner for Cultural Education, New York 

State Education Department 

James H. Blliington, Librarian of Congress 

Don W. Wilson, Arc hivist of the United States 

Lynne V* Cheney, Chairman, National Endowment for the Humanities 

8:45 pm Collections at Risk: The Preservation Challenge 

Karen Garlick, Senior Conservator, National Archives 

An illustrated presentation describing the range of materials at risk and 
the preservation problems faced by repositories, large and small. 



9; 1 5 pm Reception 



Thursday, March 2 

9:00 am TruHy Peterson, Assistant Archivist for the National Archives 

Discussion of the day's program 

9:10 am Current Climate for Statewide Preservation Efforts 

George F. Farr, Jr., Director, Office of Preservation, National Endowment 
for the Humanities 

Carolyn Morrow, Assistant National Preservation Program Officer, Library 
of Congress 

History and current status of statewide preservation effort*. 

9:30 am Case Histories 

A series of ten presentations describing a particular aspect of statewide 
preservation planning or program development, based on real experiences 
and enlivened by a critical review t>f what was right, what might have been 
done differently, and what was learned. 

Larry Hackman, State Archivist, New York 

lessons learned from "Our Memory at Risk," a three-year statewide 

preservation planning project. 
Bridget Lamont, Director, Illinois State Library 

History of statewide preservation effort in Illinois highlighting the grass 

roots approach of information and training that lead to a statewide task 

force and legislative agenda. 




Fiog ram 



David Moltke-Hansen, South Carolina Historical Society 

and Lisa Fox, SOLINET Preservation Program 

Statewide preservation planning with the assistance of a regional 
preservation program. 

Lorraine Summers, Assistant State Librarian, State Libnuy of Florida. 
Development of a statewide disaster plan. 

John Townsend, New York State Program for the Conservation and 

Preservation of Library Research Materials 

Implementing a statewide conservation grains program — se tting guide- 
lines, getting quality pro{M>sals, conducting outreach and training, 

1 1:15 am Disc ussion 

12:00 pm Luncheon (seating by state delegation) 

1 :0 ° P m Karen Motylewski, Director of Field Sen ices, Northeast Document Conserva- 

lion tenter 

The benefits of statewide/ regional information, consulting, and workshop 
services. 

Paul Conway, Preservation Program Officer, Society of American Archivists 
Evaluation of SAVs preservation educ ation program and its significance 
for state preservation planners. 

Nancy Sahli, Director, Records Program, National Historical Publications 

and Records Commission 

Summary of the results from the NIIPRC State Assessment Reports. 

Wesley Boomgaarden, Preservation Officer, Ohio State University library 
The benefits of institutional planning and the importance of institutional 
plans incorporated into the schema of a state plan. 

Howard Lowell, Administrator, Oklahoma Resources Branch, Oklahoma 

Department of Libraries 

A national preservation agenda for state arc hives. 

2:15 pm Discussion 

3:00 pm Break 

3:30 - 5:30 pm Legislative Efforts 

Moderator: Barbara Weaver, State Librarian and Assistant 

Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 
Presentation: The Honorable Roy Blunt, Secretary of State, Missouri 
Panel: Richard G. Akeroyd, Jr., State Librarian, Connecticut 

Joseph F. Shubert, State Librarian and Assistant 
Commissioner for Libraries, New York 
Gary Nichols, State Librarian, Maine 
Guy Louis Rocha, State Archivist, Nevada 
Edward Papenfuse, State Archivist, Maryland 



Friday, March 3 

8:45 am Funding 



Moderator: Ann Russell, Director, Northeast Document Conservation 
Center 

Presentation: Sally Jones, Associate Director of Development for Major 
(lifts at The American Cniversitv 
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Panel: Ellsworth Brown, Director, Chicago Historical Society 

Larry Tise, Executive Director, American Association for 
State and Local History 

John F, Burns, State Archivist of California, and President, 
National Association of Government Archives and Records 
Administrator 



1 1 :«() am Building Public Awareness 

Moderator: George F. Farr, Jr, Director, Office of Preservation, 
National Endowment for the Humanities 

Remarks: Vartan Gregorian, President, The New York PuW Library. 

Panel: David Hoffman, Libiary Sen ices Director, Pennsylvania 

State Library 

Edwin Bridges, Director, Alabama Department of Archives 
and History 

Nina Archabal, Director, Minnesota Historical Society 
12:30 pm Luncheon (seating by state delegation) 

J :'Mt pm The Honorable Gerald L. Baliles, Governor of Virginia and President, 

National liovernor's Association 

Afternoon Optional tours of LC and NARA preservation facilities 
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Alabama 

Fdwin C Bridge*, Alabama Department of 

Archive* and History 
Anne Fdwards, Cnivcrsttv of Alabama libraries 
Janet Hamilton. Alabama Public library Service 
Sue Medina, Alatama State Commission of 

Hii*her F.ducation 

American Samoa 

Jehu C. Wright, Oilier of the t iovcrnoi , 
American Samoa 

Arizona 

David Hoober, Arizona Department of l.ihrarv. 

An hives and Public Rec mis 
Sharon C Wnivtack. Arizona Department of 

library, Aivhives, and Public Records 

California 

John F. Burns, California State Aulmc* 
Can Kurut/, California State library 
Charles R. Richeson, I'mveiKiiy of Southern 

California I .i bran 
Joseph Rosenthal. I'nivei^m « \ California- 
Berkeley library 

Colorado 

Nancy Bolt. Color* State libtarv 

Joan Chambers, (V. .>rado State I'niv Libraries 

Tern Ketclscn, (Colorado Division of State 

Archives and Public- Records 
Stan Oiiher, Colorado Historical Society 



Connecticut 

Richard C Akeroyd. Jr., Connecticut Slate 
I ihrary 

Mari Jones, Connecticut State An hives 
Lynne Newel!, Connecticut State library 
Norman Stevens, rniversitv of Connecticut, 
Homer Rahbidge library 

District of Columbia 

Manly R. Franklin, Public library of the DistrU t 

of Columbia 
Philip Ogilvic, Oilier ol Public Records, DistrU l 

of Columbia 
Dorothy Pnivine, Oilier ol I ublic Rc*cords 

Ma lagemctit. District of Columbia 

Delaware 

Barbara Benson, Historical Soc iety oi Delaware 
Joanne A. Mattern, Delaware Bureau of Arc hives 

and Records Management 
Nat Puffer, I'niversity of Delaware t Jbrarv 

Florida 

Jim Berberic h, Florida Bureau of Arc hives 
Barratt Wilkins, State library of Florida 

Georgia 

Ia'wLs Bcllardo, C Georgia Hi stork a! Society 
F.dward 1.. Weldon. (Georgia Department of 
Arc hives and History 



(Ammrticut delegation, 
ham left: Ru hani (i 
Akewyd, Jr. iijontmtitut 
Statr Library, fun Mtrrilt- 
Oldham (I f niwesity af 
tA$nnettiait) % Mark fanes 
{Omnettunt Stale 
Arrhhtes), Lynne AV11W/ 
(Gmneitieut State 
Library}, and Mtrman 
Steiwis (I jiiveniiy of 
Cjsnnetlicut) 




Indiana Delegation. 
From (eft; C. Ray Euitk 
(Indiana Stat? Library) 
l*eier Harstad, {Indiana 
Historical Satiety ) % ferry 
fiawi field i Indiana 
Commission on fttMn 
Retards), Rnhii Millet 
tSatre Dame l.ilnaryi, 
and David Farnil 
f / ruita nn I « n en t ft 
libraries) 



Hawaii 

John R. Haak, t'nivei>m ot Hawaii library 
Bartholomew Kane, Hawaii (MIicc of Libran 
Seniles 

t.laine Mnrphv, Mitvor's Office oi Culture and 

the Arts. Hawaii 
Marit* Stra/ar. I lawaii State Foundation on 

Culture and the Aits 

Idaho 

Can Bettis, Idaho Staff Historical Socien. 
I ihrary and Arthurs 

Illinois 

David Bishop, I'niversm of Illinoivt'rhana. 
Library 

John Daly, Illinois Stair Art hues 
Bridget I^autont, Illinois Stair libran 
Krnnrth C. Peterson, Southern Illinois 

Cniversity at Cartamdalc, Morris Lihian 
Janice Petteuhak. Illinois State Historical 

Lihian 

Indiana 

C. Ray Kwick, Indiana State Uhraiv 
David Fanvll, Indiana Lnhrrsm 1 jhiarirs 
Jem Handiield^lndiana Conunisskm on l*ublk 
Reroids 

Petri Harstad, Indiana Historic al Society 
Robert Miller, l^niverMty oi Notre Dunn* 
libraries 
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Iowa 

t Gordon Hcttdrickson, Iowa State Historical 

Department 
Nancy Kraft. State Historical Soc iety oilowa 

Kansas 

Tmy Harmon. Kansas State Historical Society 
< iinton Howard, rniversity of' Kansas Library 
I *bt*n Walter, Kansas State Libran Advisory 
Commission 

Kentucky 

Richard N. fielding, Kenttukv Department lor 

Libraries and Arc hives 
Judy A. Sackett, rniu-rsiiv ol Kenttu kv Libraries 

Louisiana 

Thomas F. jaques State Uhraiv oi l Louisiana 
Donald ). I^emk-ux, i^misiana Archives and 

Records Ser ice 
Robert S, Martin, I miisiana Slate I'niv. Libraries 

Maine 

FJaine Albright, Cmvcrsitv of Maine at Otono, 

Fc tiger libran' 
James Henderson. Maine State Ar< hises 
Fli/aixih Miller, Maim* Historical mhr-iv 
J. ("fan Nichols, Maine State library 

Maryland 

H. Joanne Harrar, l T niv. of Maryland, Libran 
Douglas McUrath. Man lan ' State Archives 
Ldward C Papenfuse, Maryland State Archivr* 
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J. Maurice Travilltan, Marvland State Depart- 
ment uf Education 

Massachusetts 

Arthur Cur lev, Boston Public library 

Dan Hosington, Bav State Historical league 

Rol jid Piggford, Massachusetts Boaid of 

library (Commissioners 
Unm L. Tucker. Massachusetts Histoi k al 

Society 

Michigan 

Martha M. Bigclow, Michigan Bureau of Histon 
Fancis X, Blouin, University oi Mic higan. 

Bent ley Historical Library 
Ron Means, Michigan Council lor the 

Humanities 

Minnesota 

Nina Archahai, Minnesota Historical Societv 
Janice Feye-Stukas, Minnesota Library Develop- 
ment and Set vices 
141a (lofF, Minnesota Historical Society 
John Howe, Univemty of Minnesota Libraries 
Joseph Kimbrough, Minneapolis Public Libiarv 

Mississippi 

HT, Holmes. Mississippi IK 'partmcnt of 

Archives and History 
Jean Major, Cnivcrsit} of Mississippi libraries 

Missouri 

Monteria High tower, Missouri State Libiarv 



(ktrv Kremer, Missouri Records Management 

and At chives Service 
Regina Ann Sinclair. Cniversitv of Missouri 

libiarv 

Montana 

Kohcrt M.Clark. Montana Historical Society 
Nebraska 

Cathy Atwood. Nebraska Historical Societv 
Sberrill Daniels, Nebra>.ka State Historical 
Society 

Kent Hendrickson. I Diversity of Nebraska- 

Lincoln Libraries 
Jacqueline Mundell. Nebraska library 

( Commission 

Nevada 

Peter Bandunaga. Nevada ! listoricai Socictv 
Maty Dale Deacon, t niversity of Nevada. Uis 

Vegas Library 
tluy I,ouis Rocha. Nevada Division of \u hives 

and Rec ords 

New Hampshire 

Matthew J. Higgins, New Hampshire State 
Library 

Ruth M. Kat/. University ot New Hampshire. 

Dimond Library 
Fi ank C. Mevers, New Hampshire* Division of 

Records Management and Archives 
Margaret A. Otto, Dartmouth College. Baket 

Memorial library 



Minnesota IMeryition. 
twm left: Xina Anhnbal 
(Minnesota Historical 
SiHifty), Janice Feye-Stukas 
f Minnesota I. Unary 
l)ei*Hopment and Sentres), 
Joseph Kimbrough 
(Minneapolis Ihihtir 
IMnary), Don Kelsey 
(t 'nivmity of Minnesota 
Ijfaarirs). and ha Caff 
{Minnesota Historical 
Soritiy) 
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Karl J. Nciderer. New Jersey Hum' Arc hives 
Barliara Weaver, Niw Jeiwy Suite libraiy 

New York 

Richard lie (ieiuiaro, New York Public Libraiy 

Paul Fasana, New York Public Libiary 

Uiirv J. Hackman, New York Slate An hives and 

Records Administration 
Joseph I\ Shubcrt, New Ycirk Slate Library 

North Carolina 

James F. (iovan, rniversiiy of North Carolina 
Susan K. Nutter, North Carolina State Cniversitv 
David j, Olson, North Carolina Division of 
Archives and History 

North Dakota 

Ck'iald C Newborg, State Historical Society oi 

North Dakota 
James K. SjK'iiy, State Historical Society oi 

North Dakota 
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Rit hard M. Cheski, State 1 .ihrary of Ohio 
William G. Mvei*. Ohio 1 listorical Sex ictv 
William j. Studer, Ohio State Cniv. Libraries 

Oklahoma 

Robert !.. Clark, Oklahoma Department of 
libraries 

Howard UiwcH. Oklahoma Resources Brand). 

Okl.tho.iia Dept. ot Libraries 
Rol>ert Patterson. Cnivcrsm oi Tulsa Librarv 
David Sala\, Oklahoma Historical Society 

Oregon 

Wesley A. Doak, Oregon State I jbran 
Uryne Sawyer, Oregon State Arc hives Division 

Pennsylvania 

John Hartmann. Pennsylvania Historical and 

Museum Commission 
David It Hoilman, State l ibrarv oi Pennsylvania 
Paul Mosher, Cnh. ot Pennsylvania Libraries 
Peter Parker, Historical Soc iety of Pennsylvania 
Sara Parker, State Library oi Pennsylvania 
Hairy K. Whipkev, Pennsylvania Bureau ol 

Archives and History 

Puerto Rico 

Miguel Nieves, Puerto RiroCk'iicral Archives 
Rhode Island 

Beth 1. Peny, Rhode Island Department ol State 

Libraiy Seivices 
Men ih Tavloi t Brown Cnivei si ty Librarv 
Madeleine lk Tclicvan. Rhode Island Historical 

Society 

/Vlbin Wagner. Rhode Island State Rec ords 
Center 

South Carolina 

Betty K. Cullaham, Sinah Carolina State lihiarv 
(ieoifce D. Teiry. Cniv. of South Carolina 
Libraries 

C k*orge Vogt, South Carolina Department oi 
Archives and History 



South Dakota 

Robert Paustian. Cniversitv of South Dakota, 
Weeks Library 

Tennessee 

F.dwin S. Cleaves, Tennessee State* Libraiy and 
Archives 

Paula kauimau, CuiverMly o! Tennessee 
Libraries 

Texas 

Christopher I,a Plaute. Texas State Archives 
Charles B. 1-owry, I'imersity of Texas at 
Arlington Libraiy 

Utah 

Sterling j, Albrecht, Brighani Young Cniversity 
Libraiy 

Roger K. Hanson, Cniversity ol Ctah Libraries 
Jcllery O. Johnson, Ctah State Archives and 

Records Service 
Amy Owen, Ctah State librarv 

Vermont 

Nancy L. Eaton, University ol 'Vermont, Bailey* 

Howe Memorial Librarv 
Pricilla Page. Ve« moot Department ot Libraries 
Mic hael Sherman, Venue mt Historic al Socien 

Virgin Islands 

Jeaimette B. Allis, St. Thomas Division of 
Libraries, Archives, and Museums 

Alan Perry, St, Thomas Division of Libraries, 
Archives, and Museums 

Virginia 

Charles F. Bryan. Jr., Viiginia Historical Society 
William Chamberlain, Virginia State Librarv and 
Ai chives 

Ra\ Frant/,Ji\, Cniversitv of Virginia Library 
Dr. Louis Man arm, Viiginia State Archives 
John Molnar. Mrginia State Libraiy 
Ella (taines Nates. Virginia State Librarv and 
Archives 

Washington 

Nancy Bakci. Cniversitv of Washington 
VUki Kreimeycr. Washington State Librarv 

West Virginia 

Frederick H. Armstrong. West Viiginia Depart- 
ment of Culture and History 

Frederic J. Gla/er, West Virginia Librarv 
Commission 

Ruth M. Jackson, West Viiginia Cniversitv 
Libraries 

Wisconsin 

RoImmi Carinack, I'niversm of Wisconsin- 
Superior, Hill Librarv 

kathrvn Sc hneider Michaelis, ( Council oi 
Wisconsin Libraries, Inc . 

Ixniis/V Pitschmauii. I'niversift of Wisconsin 
i ibraries 

Wyoming 

Keith M. Cottaui, Cniversitv ol Wvouiing 

libraries 
Jem' Krois. Wyoming State libraiy 
David Kathca. Wyoming State Archives 
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(ieorge F, Fan, jr., National Endowment for the Humanities 
Carolyn Morrow, IJhrary of Congress 
Tmdy Peterson, National Archives 

Nancy Sahli. National Historical Public aiions and Records 
Commission 

Advisory group 

Patricia Ratlin. The Commission on Preservation and Access 
Paul Conway \ Soc iety of Amerii an Archivists 

Bruce Dearstyne, National Association of (knernment Archives and 

Records Administrators 
Jeffrey Field, National Endowment lor the Humanities 
Robert Harriman, Library of Congress 
Lisa Fox, SOIJNKT Preservation Program 

Howard Ixmell, National Assoc iation of (knerniiiem Archives and Records 

Administrators 
Gary Nichols, Chief Officers of Stale Library \genries 
Ann Russell, Northeast Document Conservation Center 
Merrily Smith, Library of Congress 

I-arry Tise, American Association for State and I jural History 
John Townsend, New York State Program for the Conservation and 

Preservation of Library Research Materials 
Barbara Weaver, Chief Officers of Stale Library Agencies 
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Nichols {Odef Officers of 
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Hawani hm*eU (National 
Association of (Unmvment 
Archives and Retvrds 
Administrators) and Ann 
Russell (Northeast 
Document OmserxHitum 
Center) 
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Perspectives on the Problem 



The conference opened the first evening with welcoming remarks from Carole 
HUXLEY, Deputy Commissioner for Cultural Education, New York who introduced 
James H. Bilungton, librarian of Congress; Don W. Wilson, Archivist of the 
United States, and Lynne V. CHENEY, Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, Huxley expressed die importance of coordination at all levels of gov- 
ernment and describ 1 the growing momentum of a nationwide preservation effort* 



Carole Huxley 



{larote HuxUy \l>eputy 
Commissioner for Cultural 
Education, New York) 
opms the conference 



(k>od evening. I can see and hear that the 
conference has already begun. This does 
nut appear to he a shy crowd or one that 
needs much stimulus to get started. Among 
this very distinguished crowd, and particu- 
larly my colleagues who will he joining me 
shortly at the podium you may wonder why 
I am starting this conference off instead of 
someone else. The reason is that 1 am 
probably the only person in this room who 
lacks absolutely any relevant credentials to 
talk about this subject. I am not a librarian; 




I am not an archivist; 1 am not an historian. 
I am a reader, but not even an academic one. 
I read whatever I want to. My obvious role 
tonight is to make the rest of you feel com- 
fortable — that you have something to con- 
tribute to this conference, because if I have 
the chut/pah to stand up here, in my situa- 
tion, and talk about this subject, surely you 
have something to say, and everything that 
comes after will be exceptionally good. 

If you know Joseph Shuhert, the New York 
State Librarian; Larry Mac km an, the State 
Archivist, and John Townsend who runs our 
state preservation program, you know that 
they are the pros. My little job is to run 
around and get the money they need to do 
their jobs. They have told me that a strong 
cooperative effort is necessary to present* 
our intellectual and cultural heritage, 

Fighting for that in the State of New York, 
when we are in the midst of a crisis of drug 
use, a decaying penal system, a bankrupt 
health care system, is hard. 1 can do that 
fighting without any defensiveness, however, 
because we cannot let go those resources 
that make society strong in order to address 
immediate problems. We hope these ter- 
rible sc ourges on society will be solved, but if 
they are not solved soon, and if meanwhile 
we sat back and decided because of these 
immediate problems, we can't fight for what 
we know is also important, we could end up 
at the end with no money or resources left 
and our research base eroded. Ironically, 
this would leave us in worse shape to fight 
the problems that plague society. For this 
reason I do not feel shy standing up and 
fighting for libraries and archives, 
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The past 1 50 wars, the add paper years as we 
like to tall them, were ware of an explosion 
of knowledge and information. It was also a 
period of the shaping of this nation, moving 
from the magnificent abstraction of the 
Constitution to its working out in the states, 
territories, and towns. We trace this process 
through the court records, archival collec- 
tions in small and large historical societies, 
executive and legislative branch records, 
and through the literature, philosophy, and 
history that our citizens wrote. We cannot 
afford to lose this legacy. 

In New York, for example, collections from 
all over the state (not just in the State Archives 
or State Library ) tell our small part of that 
story — the stun of one of the most radical 
and successful of human experiments i 
history. Because New York is the place oc the 
givatest mixture of ethnicities in the coun- 
try, our local social history tells us the ever 
adapting st on of a wildly diverse population, 
bound together, fused together, by the ideas 
expressed on paper which united the 
country. 

We wan! our great grandchildren to under - 
stand this heritage. Even more, we want it to 
stand centuries from now as a vivid lesson in 
human possibilities. David Met Pauley's book, 
7 'he Mate loj the Mysteries, is what I worry about . 
It is afnmt someone in the year 4000 who 
discovers a lost c iviH/ation. There is no pa- 
pcr left. You can't understand anything but 
what you see. There is an enthroned tele- 
vision, which was obviously on some kind of 
altar. Mr( Pauley's whole hook is alxmt this 
individual trving to figure out the civilization 
from remnants without documentation. 1 
want the }>eople in 4000 A.D. to understand 
what a great, risky, and exciting enterprise 
this nation was and is. 

Therefore, Ix'tause of the importance of our 
research capacity, because of the importance 
of effective government now and in the future, 
and for the sake of history, this conference is 
important. Bringing this jkirticular group 
together is important. You represent the 
professionals, the professional associations, 
the hinders, and the fundecs. Combined you 
can reach every library, public and private 
archives, historical society, museum, and 
governmental body — all of whom con m bote 



to our information and knowledge base 
through their collections. Suddenly, together, 
we have found ourselves the stewards of an 
alarmingly fleeting chronicle, with a life 
expectancy that is of ten no longer than the 
chronicler's. 

We are here f or two precious days to spend 
together. We need to consider what the state 
role should be in this enterprise. One thing 
we do know is that we cannot work alone. 
Federal, state, local, and individual efforts 
have to be coordinated. Archival and librar, 
efforts need to be considered together- Our 
separate and joint stakes in the outcome should 
Ix* clear, because if they are not, we will waste 
pitximismonevandprctioustime. Therefore, 
one major objective of this conference has to 
Ik* that we get to know each other well and 
learn more about each other's viewpoint. We 
should go home feeling free to rail each other 
up, share information, work more closely 
together, and support the overall effort to 
preserve our documentary heritage. 

Priorities for a national preservation effort 
will be different from any particular state's, 
but both federal and state level agencies 
must play the multiple roles of planners, 
funders, leaders, educators, and coordina- 
tors. We have to see our work at the insti- 
tutional, state, and national level as part of 
one major effort. 

The state level is the right one for many of the 
most important activities. Economies of scale 
combined with familiarity of local circum- 
stance*, detailed needs assessment, and com- 
prehensive statewide planning, ran result in 
ongoing technical assistanc e and education 
programs. Through outreach programs you 
can get to all the people throughout the 
suite — through workshops, self-study publi- 
cations, or even permanent staff to serve its 
regional advisors. Basic preservation principles 
are usef ul to even the smallest repository. A 
state program can also serve to promote public 
aw'areness, which is wry important if we are 
going to get money for programs, but also 
in * x>rtant to give those with local responsi- 
bv iesabetter sense of the issues as they relate 
disced) to them. 

The kind of initiative Connecticut has shown 
is an example of action appropriate on the 
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state level. Connecticut's pressing for all 
state documents and publications to l>e 
printed on alkaline paper is a significant 
state initiative which supports and reinforces 
the national cffoi i to get Congress to pass a 
national policy on permanent paper for 
federal government publications. 

We also have a responsibility at the state lev 1 
to secure f unds for the preservation of those 
collections which underpin the state's eco- 
nomic, governmental, research, and educa- 
tional activities—collections which have a 
special significance to our state's history and 
heritage. 

At the national level, the leadership of pro- 
fessional organizations is needed to pro- 
mote and advocate preservation, as well as to 
participate in planning and coordination. 
The support of foundations and stimulus 
from federal agencies have been and will 
continue to be absolutely essential. Because 
there is, naturally, overlap between the lev- 
els and the possibility of duplication of effort 
all along the line, leadership at the national 
level is crucial to set priorities and provide 
coordination. Without national leadership 
and significant national investment, state 
efforts are of limited value. 

Organizational challenges are in some ways 
its overwhelming as the preservation issues 



themselves. None of us is in search of addi- 
tional c hallenges, 1 would guess. Books 
crumble quietly and records molder in si- 
lence. The inflation rate for books and 
journals in this country right now is enough 
to eat up any state's allocation for libraries. 
Frankly, there are so few people around who 
really know much about the problem that 
we couU all be retired and gone before 
anyone discovered that we had ignored our 
responsibilities. But it is too late. We have 
told the politicians. From Illinois to Califor- 
nia, to Connecticut — and even on Capitol 
Hill — and they have responded with under- 
standing and commitment to the problem. 

Perhaps there is still a way < >ut, because we all 
know about federal bureaucracies- It could 
be years before they get their act together, 
right? No, wrong again. The NEH, the 
NHPRC, the Library of Congress, the 
National Archives are all responding with 
incredible vision and clarity about the need 
for national leadership and support. Foun- 
dations, like the Andrew W. Mellon Founda- 
tion, have made a major investment in devel- 
oping a national agenda for action. It is 
going to be really hard to get out of this one. 
Knowing that you would not be here if you 
wanted to get of of it, may I join in welcom- 
ing you and hoping that you find the confer- 
ence a valuable start to building a strong 
coalition. 



James H» Billington 

JAMES H. BILLINGTON, Librarian of Congress, echoed Carole Huxley's message by 
assuring the audience that participation from the states was as crucial as national 
leadership. He related the importance of historical memory to 0!ir ability to innch 
vate in the future. In commenting on the contributions of the Library of Congress 
to the national preservation effort, Billington urged the participants tojutn together 
at the 1^-al, state, and national level to enlighten the American people about the 
richness, value, and diversity of their documentary heritage. 



Carole Huxley's piesencc he re. it^'M^g off 
as the spokesman for the state*:, is not only 
appropriate for t'lis conference, but I think 
the most exciting feature of it. It is a sign of 
hope and progress and < otnmitincnt that 
there is this degree of interest in the states, 
and that there are so many states tepre- 



sented here. On behalf of the Library of 
Congress, I want to welcome you and say 
how happy we are that you are here. 

Carole Huxley tnentit vd federal bureau- 
c nacies. We have been c onducting a massive 
year-long review of the library of Congress — 
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in which a number of you have participated. 
We have talked with 10,000 people in ihe 
library and information business around 
the country in a series of national forums, 
ami we have been thinking a great deal 
about innovation. One of the fundamental 
law* of innovation is that you always go bat k; 
you move on tosouu thing new by first going 
back to rediscover and find new ways of 
recapturing and preserving the old. 

! see no conflict between the needs of 
innovation in this fast-moving information 
age. and its old face. Rather. I see an inti- 
mate relationship between the two. After all, 
it was in the Renaissance, in going !>ack to 
classical antiquity, that we leapt forward into 
tiie modem age. A whole series of modern 
^ri was rediscovered by those who went back 
to restore the ancient cathedrals. (k>m>- >ack 
to the fundamentals leads you to new lori- 
/ons. It is not merely ^ exercise in ami* 
quarianism, although 1 n.ysclf find nothing 
at all unpleasant about that word, but impor- 
tant for our whole national vitality — as a 
nation of innovators — that we go back and 
preserve the record of men^ry. This record 



contains richness, vitality and the seeds of 
future possibility for this country. 

Along with the National Archives and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
whose distinguished heads are with us this 
evening, we at the Libran of Congress are 
committed to help you with leadership at 
the national level in the area of preserva- 
tion. But your leadership on the state and 
local level is desperately needed if the pres- 
ervation of the heritage of this voung nation 
istobe possible. BecausiM)fourvetyyouth— 
an interesting irony — considerably more 
than half the collections of the Libran of 
Congress sv.e threatened with extinction. 
We lose 77,000 books each year to embri- 
ttlemeni. We have to work together to solve 
the problems resulting from the poor qual- 
ity paper on which we have written our 
records, not only at the national , but at state 
and local levels as well We have to work 
together zu v!:is form of national collabora- 
tion, p;.rt of the genius of our country. 

We are assembled in a building that is the 
natkm'soflficial memorial tojames Madison, 
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a genius at constitution-making, who along 
with Jefhu m >n was thrli)Uiulerol the Libra rv 
of Congress. Madison believed that democ- 
racy, in order to be vital and growing and 
possible of sustaining itself, had to be 
knowledge-based, had to 1h» dynamic and 
innovative, and had to have this qualitv of 
memory. The f ounding fathers went l>ack to 
the early records for inspiration and chal- 
lenge, and also for the vicarious ex|>eriencc 
that enabled them to avoid our new republic 
having to learn b> bitter exjierience. 

lx>t me enumerate briefly what is going on in 
and around this building to contribute to 
the national preservation effort. With 120 
employees and a $6 million a vear budget, 
we treat mote than 20,000 items in our 
special collections each year, contribute to 
the national brittle books program by micro- 
filming about 20,000 volumes each year, 
maintain one of the most extensive newspa- 
per and serial microfilming programs in rhe 
world, copy onto safety film nearly two mil- 
lion feet of nitrate film each year f or a total 
of 55 million feet since 1970, and maintain 
on microfilm and in the original the papers 
of 23 Presidents of the United States, We are 
the technical coordinator for the I'.S, 
Newspaper Program, f unded of course, by 
NEH. Through our National Preservation 
Program Office we are active in outreac h 
programs, such as this conference. Our 
Preservation Research and Testing Office 
conducts product testing, develops preser- 
vation techniques, and exf>eriments with 
new technologies. 

I can say all this because 1 do not do am of it. 
Carole Huxley feels humble in the presence 
of her associates. I x»t me assure you, ! feel 
like the school of Japanese painting where a 
dead tree is in the fore ground so that even- 
thing in ttie background will look ric her 
and fuller. 

On the inte rnational front, the Lilian tit 
Congress is the secretarial for the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations' 
preservation program and recently accepted 
responsibility for coordinating world-wide 
efforts to assist the library of the Academy of 
Sciences in lining tad in recent* ring from a 
disastrous fire in February HJ88. This project 
is of sonic interest to me since Russian culture 



is my field of special interest, but also l>ccause 
the Ac ademy is the major repository of sc i- 
entific scholarship and knowledge f rom the 
outside world available inside the USSR. 

I bis report is no! intended to overwhelm 
you with the size of our effort, but rather to 
let you know that we are here to help you 
with your important effortsat the state level. 
Together with Don Wilson (Archivist of the 
Tinted States), I.ynne Cheney (Chairman 
of the NEH), and the national professional 
assentations, one of our most important tasks 
here in Washington has been educating 
your Representatives and Senators to the 
national threat to our heritage resulting 
f rom the use of ac idic paper. As pan of the 
legislative branch, the Library of Congress 
has a special opportunity and obligation to 
talk seriously about this problem. Our 
tutelage and, I like to think, persuasive tal- 
ents are beginning to pay dividends. T here 
is a sense of urgency among more and more 
Members of Congress about the gravity of 
the situation. Increased appropriations to 
tackle the problem have been forthcoming 
in recent years. 

As you know, the Congress has financed the 
development and testing of a mass deacidi- 
iication process. I am pleased to report that 
at the DEZ pilot plant in Houston, Texas, we 
have completed 26 successful runs, includ- 
ing work with manuscripts folios, and maps, 
T he National Archives has entered into an 
agreement with us to treat their material on 
a test basis. In October the library signed an 
agreement with the Department of Com- 
merce to license the DEZ technology. This 
puts in place a mechanism for making the 
DEZ process available to the rest of the 
library and archives community, Indeed, 
given even thing, it may lx« available to you 
before it is available to us. 

Irt me end on an even more positive note. 
Sime becoming Librarian of (Umgress, I 
have been searching for new ways to share 
this great treasure house of knowledge w ith 
the American people. As a beginning, the 
Libraiy is moving ahead w ith our American 
Memory Project, By using new technology, 
we will bring our collections into your 
libraries, archives, and historical societies. 
T he pilot program calls for distributing discs 
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containing the original information on the 
history of the ( Umgress, broadside?* Ihmi the 
(Continental and ( kmfederation t Congresses 
and the Constitutional Convention, and an 
African-Ameru an Pamphlet Collection, We 
hope other discs will follow. As we move 
toward the Bicentennial of" the library of 
Congress in the yar 2<MH), we ate expanding 
our exhibit program through rat ions inter- 
pretive programs. We look upon exhibits as 
a way to increase, and to some extent institu- 
tionalize, the links that we have initiated this 
past year with so many states. 

By joining together at the local, state, and 
national level, we can continue to enlighten 
the American people as to the richness, the 



value, and the immense diversity of their 
heritage. To preserve it is to celebrate it, to 
keep the memory alive, so that the hope for 
the future is as rich and richly info; med as it 
must be for our kind of democracy that 
aivvavs believes that somehow tomorrow 
will be better than yesterday. 

To all of you, if we at the Library of Congress 
can work with you in ways that I hope you will 
suggest during the next two days and in the 
days ahead, 1 think we can all look forward to 
the possibility that the third century of our 
constitutional government will be one as 
rich in the memory of the past as in the good 
hopes and prospects for the future. Thank 
you all for coming. 



Don W. Wilson 



DON W. WILSON, Archivist of the United States, emphasized the importance of 
preservation activities at the National Archives and described how preservation is 
a central function. He urged the audience to use NARA's programs as models, and 
take advantage of research efforts being conducted on behalf of archives every- 
where. In closing, he reminded participants that NARA's regional archives and 
presidential libraries are staffed with people willing and able to assist with state 
preservation programs. 



On behalf of the National Archives and 
Records Administration, I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to welcome yon to this 
conference. I am particularly pleased he- 
cause it is symbolic — this is the first time that 
we have had this kind of cooperation in 
Washington between these* kinds of institu- 
tions. I compliment my colleagues on join- 
ing together — 1 am certainly pleased to do 
so—and I hope we do more of this, to work 
jointly to take what limited resources we 
haw nationally and make them even more 
eff ective* working with the states and private 
institutions as well. 

Is the short time allotted to me tonight, 1 am 
going to enumerate just two things about 
preservation at the National Au hives. Fiisl, 
the importance of this activity to us and to all 
who care about the nation's documentary 
heritage, and second, how this conference 
highlights the Archives' commitment to 
advancing the professional development of 
archivists and librarians throughout Un- 
united States — through training, example, 
and leadership. 



The legislation establishing the National 
Archives defines our mission as preserving 
and making available for use the records of 
the United States government. Undoubt- 
edly, the enabling acts for every state ar- 
chives express the same sentiments, if not 
the same words. There can be no question 
that the archives are and must be devoted to 
preservation in all of its manifestations, I lere 
it is important to say that preservation has 
many facets indeed most activities under- 
taken by archivists are preservation activi- 
ties. They range from the first appraisal 
decisions to keep records, to their place- 
ment in secure storage, to processing, and 
their transfer to archives in add-free enclo- 
sures under optimum temperature and hu- 
midity conditions. All of these archival ac- 
tivities are forms of preservation, and a simi- 
lar sequence of steps could he listed for the 
so-called nontraditional archival holdings. 

But like all institutions collecting historical 
materials, our preservation concerns are 
complicated by the ama/ing diversity of the 
material we are attempting to save. Our 
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most visible prese rvation activities art- those 
associated with the Dec laration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights. But like you. we share the same 
problems dealing with leather thai is rot- 
ting, paper that is embrittled, thermofax 
copies that are losing legibility, and sound 
recordings that have become silent. The 
problems air immense* and we ran not deal 
with them alone. 

In 1985. the National Arc hives published a 
20-year preservation plan. 1 hope thai this 
document will serve as a useful too! for 
others and a model for other institutions 
wishing to survey their holdings and develop 
multifaceted plans. Following thai plan, we 
are focusing our resources on holdings 
maintenance, a wide variety of activities de- 
signed to improve the storage and housing 
of reference material and thereby eliminate 
or even defer the need for immediate pres- 
ervation. Conservation treatment, to be 
sure, is an integral aspect of all preservation 
work, but it is not our first line of defense. 
Stable environmental conditions, and stor- 
age systems for all of our holdings come first. 
(Conservation is limited to records that meet 
a list of criteria covering intrinsic value, 
vulnerability, and use. Additionally, the 
National Archives is aggressively duplicat- 
ing and reproducing non-textual media to 
create archival quality copies of videotapes, 
sound recordings, and other media. 

What does this have to do with you? 1 hope 
a great deal. For example*, we have under- 
taken activities to define requirements for 
archival materials in our purchasing, We 
hope these can serve as models for those 
who design and manufacture their products 
to meet our standards. We are proud to 
share our findings from our research and 
testing laboratory and share* our specific a~ 
tions with other institutions. 

For the past decade, the National Arc hives 
hascom missioned preservation research and 
shared the results with the archival and li- 
brary communities. The Government Print- 
ing Office carried out a project for us or the 
stability of xerographic copying. Hie Na- 
tional Institute of Scienc e and Tec hnology, 
is investigating the long-term stability of 
polyester carriers of magnetic media, and 
has begun a study of the effect of the micro- 
environment on records. 




No account of the National Archives' efforts 
in preservation would be complete without 
mention of the National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission, an exten- 
sion of the National Archives that makes 
giants to promote the preservation and use 
of documentary source materials. The Com- 
mission has had a major rule in providing 
f unds for surveys and for documenting the 
problems in the states. The development of 
standards and techniques of film preserva- 
tion is another area in which grants have 
tx'en made. 

Finally, a word about the |>eople. The 
National Archives, Til take this opportunity 
to remind you, is not just in the District of 
Columbia. We haw II regional archives 
and eight presidential libraries across the 
nation, along with H records centers. Eac h 
is scailed with trained and experienced 
people who are willing, even anxious to 
cooperate with Mate archives and libraries 
and private institutions— in all kinds of 
activities, including preservation. I hope 
you know the National Archives people it 
your region and their agencies, and I hope 
you talk to them on a regular basis. We can 
all learn from the work of others. The 
preservation of historical materia! in our 
custody demands our skill, our attention, 
and our knowledge. We know we can not do 
it alone; we haw to work together. 



tten W. Wilson (Arrhhist 
a/the t-X) addnsm the 
lanfetrmr. 
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Lynne V. Cheney 



LYNNE V* Cheney \ Chairman of the National Endowment for the Humanities, de- 
scribed her agency's commitment to preservation, and the opportunities made 
possible by Congress increasing the funding for NEH's Office of Preservation. She 
reminded participants of the importance of setting goals and priorities and noted 
that funding beyond federal funding would be necessary. In closing, she empha- 
sized the importance of a cooperative, national effort involving the state, federal, 
and private sectors. 



I used to spend a lot of time licit*, at the 
I jbraivoi 'Congress, Iwck in tin* days when I 
was a full-time writer instead of a full-time 
bureaucrat. ! sat in the stacks in a carrel and 
used With century material, got stuli all over 
my clothes and had pages break nil in my 
hands, and never understood what the prob- 
lem was, never even understood that there 
witsasevcre national problem — even though 
1 was experiencing it even day as I came to 
the Lillian to do research. 

In the two and a hall years I have l>een 
chairman of the Endowment, I have learned 
a great deal alnmt the preservation prob- 
lem, l>ut i do not know nearly as much as 
those of you in this room. As 1 think ainmt 
how much you know, Vm reminded of a 
story. The! e wasa fellow who drowned in the 
Johnstown flood, and he discovered himself 
at the Pearly (laics. St. Peter was waiting for 
him and told him about an initiation rite. St. 
Peter said, "1 fere's the deal. You have to go 
out there and tell all the people who were 
here before you about what's going on on 
earth."* And the fellow said, "Hey, I can't do 
that. I can't cover ever) thing that has recently 
happened on earth," and St. Peter said, >h 
don't worn 1 , it's just like f>eing a writer. Tell 
them alnmt what you know." The fellow 
said, "Oh, that's easy, I'll just tell 'hem about 
the Johnstown fliM>d. M St. Peter was quiet for 
a moment and he said, "Well, before you do 
that, you should understand that the f ellow 
there in the front row is No »h," For me to 
tell a whole roomful of v oahs alnuu the 
preservation problem impossible. 

Memory is a subject we worry about a lot at 
the Endowment. In our report, Amrritan 
Mrmars % we talked atmut how knowledge 
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binds us together, how those ideas that have 
been important to us and the ideals that 
haw molded us are a kind of civic glue. They 
help all of us, no matter how diverse our 
backgrounds, feel as though we are jnui of a 
common undertaking* Of course, we w ere 
talking about schools in that report, alnmt 
the fact that we are not doing as well as we 
should in transmitting knowledge of the 
past, but there is this other obstacle, the one 
that you are convening to discuss. Libraries, 
archives, universities, osgani/ations of all 
kinds across the country are threatened with 
the loss of the documents that record the 
past and on which researchers and educa- 
tors and citizens depend for their under- 
standing of history. We at NKH are making 
an unprecedented commitment to the pres- 
ervation effort, to saving the intellectual 
content of the materials thai are deteriorat- 
ing — and in many cases saving the docu- 
ments themselves. 

Thanks to the efforts of many |>eoplc in this 
room, our budget for preservation has 
increased dramatically this year, up by more 
than eight million dollars. It has nearly 
tripled. We are proud of the careful steward- 
ship with which we administer all funds at 
the Endowment, but (leorgc Farr (Director 
of the Office of Preservation) has done an 
exemplary job of laying out a battle plan for 
how the Endowment can help sponsor 
projects that will be important to the* national 
preservation effort. Eight million dollars is 
a wonderf ul increase and we are grateful for 
it. You and J well know, however, that many 
other people will have to participate in this 
effort. It is going to take funding beyond 
federal f unding. It is going to take funding 
beyond public funding. Many }>eople are 
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going to have to take pan in this effort, and 
the funds that we have will have to be man- 
aged with great care. Cooperation is essen- 
tial — not only to prevent duplication, hut in 
oi cler to establish our priorities. 

Those of us who have worked on defining 
the preservation problem have had a great 
deal of f un going though the numl>ers, You 
know, there are this many books, you divide 
by 10 and subtract by 14, and then Congress- 
man Yates (Chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee] always asks an awkward 
question about our additions and divisions. 
The preservation problem, however we want 
to divide it, is enormous, and the goals we 
have set, of course, do not involve saving 
every item on the shelves. We do have to 
establish priorities and that is what makes 
cooperation, exemplified by a coherence 
like this, so important. 



We at the Endowment are well aware of the 
many challenges there are to cooperative 
activity, particularly when it involves so many 
diverse institutions. We also have great 
faith that when the goal is as important as 
the goal of preservation, that the challenges 
can l>e met. I believe it was Sam Johnson 
who once observed that there is nothing 
that so focuses a person's attention as the 
possibility of being hanged at sunrise. Maybe 
it was being shot, and maybe it wasn't Sam 
Johnson, but you get the idea. When we 
have a goal as important as this one to focus 
our attention, I think that the necessary 
cooperation will l>e forthcoming. 

I am happy to welcome you here. The 
Endowment is pleased to have been the 
principal (under or ibis important confer- 
ence; die nation as a whole will In* the 
beneik iarv. 
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Collections at Risk: 

The Preservation Problem Facing the States 



The first evening of the conference also included a slide program presented by 
KAREN Garlick, Senior Conservator at the National Archives- The program was 
a joint effort of staff from the library of Congress, the National Archives, and the 
New York State Program for the Conservation and Preseration of library Research 
Materials* Writer Michael Dirda contributed to the text and photographer Rick 
BUETTNER took many of the photographs The images, 180 in all, merged seamlessly 
with the words to illustrate in simple, graphic, and emotionally-charged terms what 
would be lost to the American people if the preservation problems of libraries and 
archives were not addressed. 



Karen Garlick 

I jkc the crew of ihe Starship Enterprise, 
American haw always boldly gone where no 
one has gone before. But ours is no mere 
five-year mission; it is rather an adventure 
that began with the earliest settlers on this 
continent and will take us into the distant 
future and the farthest reaches of space. 
Archives and libraries contain the logs of 
our nation's travels, the reports from the 
field on what has been called our great 
democratic experiment. These cultural in- 
stitutions house our national heirlooms, the 
treasures of the past that tell us who and 
what we are, where we have been, and where 
we are going. 

Consider for a moment some of the items 
that libraries and archives preserve for as. 
The legal documents that define what i 1 > 
be an American. The earliest maps ot *e 
territories that became our states, of the 
trading posts that became our cities. The 
declarations that took us into wars and the 
treaties that brought us oui igain. 

But that is just the tip of the iceberg. Also 
found in these institutions are the certifi- 
cates that announced the marriage of our 
ancestors and the reports describing the 
deaths of our heroes and statesmen. The 
letters and notebooks of president * and po- 
ets, of activists and entertainers. The posters 
that inspired one generation to enlist and 
another to go to the movies. The architec- 
tural drawings that guided the construction 
of our historic buildings and helped create 



our skylines. Diaries and deeds. Census 
reports. Motion pictures. Historical pho- 
tographs. Records of ever) sort. The blood 
and bone and memory of a nation. 

The thousands of people who use these 
materials every day range f rom genealogists 
digging for traces of their relatives to lawyers 
researching legal precedents for a case; from 
social historians *uu% nting our progress 
toward ethnic equality to picture searchers 
trying to illustrate a book. Of course, libraries 
and archives are more than places for per- 
sonal and professional research. For our 
elected officials they safeguard the collec- 
tive memory of local, state, and national 
government. The laws, regulations, and 
minutes of city council meetings housed in 
libraries and archives provide the factual 
foundations on which new laws and policies 
can be built, thus insuring the continuity of 
government. Most important, however, is 
that these materials document the rights 
and benefits of citizens — the essence of 
democracy. 

Many of these items are unique. From such 
documents there emanates a special cha- 
risma, an almost sacred aura. It is one 
reason why millions of visitors stream through 
our nation's (Capitol each year to glimpse 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. 

Much of our documentary resources are 
both scarce and scattered. For instance, the 
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last remaining copies of an ethnic newspa- 
per might be held by several different insti- 
tutions. Taken together these copies mav 
make the only complete run of that newspa- 
per, Through their work on cooperative 
and statewide projects, archives, libraries, 
and historical societies combine their 
strengths to locate and preserve such histori- 
cal resources. 

In a real sense, these institutions can be 
thought of as the collective safe deposit box 
of our nation \s most valuable papers, hooks, 
and documentary heirlooms. 

Yet how many Americans, in looking through 
their own safe deposit boxes have been 
shocked to find that the only photograph of 
a great grandmother has faded to a pale 
shadow, that the newspaper announcement 
of a grandparents' wedding is yellow and 
brittle, that the cover of our mother s favor- 
ite book when she was a child has been eaten 
away by insects, that the tapes recording the 
voice of the father we never knew have be* 
come garbled and impossible to underst-uL 
Even the books that shaped us as young 
adults fall to pieces just as we turn to them 
for renewed inspiration in middle age. 

Imagine the distress many of us would feel to 
have our past taken from us — to see our 
family tree lose its roots. And yet that is 
precisely what is happening today in the 
archives, libraries and historical agencies 
of this nation. Our past is in danger of 
becoming, in Carl Sandburg's word*, a 
"bucket of ashes." 



Main of the items in these institutions are 
made from materials that are inherently 
unstable* For example, modem paper con- 
tains the seeds of its own destruction. The 
acids introduced during papermaking 
weaken, discolor, and embrittle the sheet, 
making it unusable. Ollulose nitrate motion 
picture film inevitably and irreversibly 
decomposes. Nitrate-based film becomes 
sof t and tacky as it deteriorates, and eventu- 
ally turns to a brown acidic powder that 
under the right temperature conditions can 
burst into flame, consuming everything 
around it. Acetate-based photo negatives 
are also chemically unstable. The film base 
shrinks as it ages, causing the emulsion to 
buckle and separate from die base in irregu- 
lar fissures that zig-zag across the image. 
Radio programs and movie sound tracks 
from the 1930s, '40s, and '50s were recorded 
instantaneously on acetate discs. The ac- 
etate layer on these unique discs is now 
flaking away — carrying with it portions of 
our audio history. The dyes in color movies, 
slides, and photographs fade and cannot be 
restored. Magnetic audio tapes become 
hard and brittle; the magnetized layer sheds 
in small brown flakes, so that the sound dies 
away or drops out entirely. Videotapes de- 
velop irregular horizontal lines and blurry- 
edged video snow. 

From the outside, our cultural institutions 
may look like fortresses, but too often these 




What are some of the challenges facing the 
leaders of our cultural institutions as they 
seek to preserve our nation's collective 
heritage? 
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monumental trades of granite at d marble 
merely camouflage the rampant decay and 
'deterioration within. Inside the tempera* 
turc, humidity, light, and air quality all influ- 
ence the rate and manner in which materi- 
alsdetet iorate. Heat causes leather to stiffen, 
while plastics grow limp. Fluctuations in 
temperature, which affect relative humidity, 
cause moisture to move in and out of mate- 
rials, distorting and stressing them, (ami sis* 
tenth high temperature and relative humid- 
ity lead to mold growth and encourage 
insects and other vermin to eat their way 
through rollectionsandfoul them with their 
droppings. Water vapor, sulfur dioxide, 
even oxygen interact with materials, causing 
metal to rust, film emulsions to sof ten, and 
paper to become brittle. Light fad's inks, 
dyes, and pigments. Dust and dirt abrade 
materials and introduce substances that has- 
ten deterioration. 

Poor storage and housing conditions also 
take a high toll. Too little storage space, a 
perennial problem, usually results in mate- 
rials piled in corners or on floors where they 1 
may topple or he accidentally trampled. Lack 
of space leads to forced overcrowding and to 
storage in dangerous places. Often items 
must be housed close to water pipes or 
furnaces because there is simply nowhere 
else* to put them. And yet a burst pipe will 
undo the work of several lifetimes; and direct 
heat not only accelerates aging, but could 
even cause fires. Overcrowded housing can 
damage materials as well, making safe re- 
trieval of a specific item impossible. 

Archives and libraries also suffer from what 
purchase warranties refer to as normal wear 
and tear. Bindings weaken; boxes wear out; 
tape leads break. Finally, any cultural insti- 
tution is prey to disasters. Remember the 
grave fire damage recently suffered by the 
Los Angeles Public Library? There are 
countless less dramatic disasters that regu- 
larly plague institutions — from leaky roofs 
to the breakdown of air-conditioners. 

Archivists, curators, and librarians know how 
to deal with the* problems of inherent instabil- 
ity, poor environmental conditions, inappro- 
priate storage and housing, and disaster \ttl- 



nerability, and they are dealing with them 
every day. However, it is the scale on which 
materials are affected hy these problems that 
makes the need for preservation so urgent. 

Our nation's collective holdings are enor- 
mous and constantly growing — despite rig- 
orous selection, sorting, and weeding pro- 
cesses. They are also diverse, containing 
many items that air products of modern 
technology — items that have latent prob- 
lems that only time and use will reveal. What 
makes the preservation of these materials so 
difficult is the pressure of limited resources. 
Preservation programs take money — for 
staff, storage, maintenance, and conserva- 
tion treatment. To do nothing is to risk 
irretrievable loss. Without our libraries and 
archives, we would mmhi suffer a national 
amnesia, grow uncertain of who and what we 
are, confused about where we are going and 
whv. No longer pioneers and explorers, we 
would become orphans lost in a vast desert 
without map, compass, or hope. 

What's to be done? Brittle papers, deterio- 
rating films, overcrowded documents — all 
these call for our help. And for them to 
receive it, an organized, planned, and coop- 
erative effort is needed. This effort must be 
supplemented by a commitment from pro- 
fessional associations and organ izauom, suite 
and local government, and concerned citi- 
zens. Archives and libraries need helping 
legislation, money, and more trained staff — 
hut if they art given these tools they will get 
the job done. We must do more than simply 
explore the issues; we must act now to pro- 
vide the solutions. 

The Un ited Suites owes its birth to the words 
of Thomas Jefferson on a piece of parch- 
ment; its character as a nation has been 
determined by a document we call the Con- 
stitution. The greatest trials, tragedies, and 
triumphs of our more than 200-year history 
are recorded on paper, in books, on film, 
and magnetic tape. These records of our 
heritage housed in our country's archives, 
libraries, and historical institutions repre- 
sent the best that we can be, the ideals that 
define us as Americans. We cannot, we dare 
not, lose such a priceless legacy. 
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The conference was reconvened the next morning by TRUDY PETERSON, Assistant 
Archivist for the National Archives, and moderator for the day's activities, who 
introduced a series of ten case histories describing specific examples of statewide 
or national preservation efforts. Hie case histories were preceded by two presen- 
tations describing the national momentum and current environment for state 
preservation efforts, 

GEORGE E FarrJr, , Director of the Office of Preservation, National Endowment 
for the Humanities, reviewed the impetus for the conference, and for the presen- 
tation of specific examples and case histories of institutions and individuals actively 
involved in making preservation happen at the state level. He went on to list a 
number of national trends, in the areas of policy, standards, education, and out- 
reach with implications for statewide preservation efforts. 



George F. Fair, Jr. 



Preservation as a problem, as an idea, is 
beginning, at last, to find a place in the 
national consciousness. Stories and refer- 
ences to the preservation problem appear 
with greater frequency in newspapers and 
magazines. We are even seeing short bites 




about preservation on television. The 
documentary film, Slow Fires: On the Preser- 
vation of the Human Record, is being shown 
for a second season on PBS stations across 
the country and is being rented or pur- 
chased for viewing by a surprising array of 
institutions and organizations. There are 
even cartoons about preservation, like the 
one in The New Yorker depicting a table of 
remaindered books outside a bookstore with 
a large sign hanging in the window that 
reads, *I-ast chance before everything goes 
on microfilm." 

Moreover, many national organizations and 
federal agencies are according preserva- 
tion a higher priority on their agenda*. 
Mote and more statements describing the 
preservation crisis are being augmented by 
programmatic initiatives and a policy of 
public advocacy designed to engage this 
crisis. Congress is also taking a new interest 
in preservation in the last two years. Repre- 
sentatives Pat Williams and Sidney Yates 
have each convened special hearings on the 
preservation problem. Funding from the 
Endowment's Office of Preservation was 
increased by $8 million this year, and the 
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$500,000 annually to double the volume of 
it* preservation microfilming. Three weeks 
ago, Senator Claiborne Pell, together with 
19 of his colleagues, introduced a joint reso- 
lution to establish a national policy on per- 
manent paper. The resolution calls for the 
use of acid-free paper for all publications of 
enduring value produced by the Government 
Priming Office, or through federal grants or 
contracts. It would also require the use of 
longer lasting papers for permanently valu- 
able federal records. 

The effort to stimulate greater use of long 
lasting paper reflects an understanding that 
preservation should commence at the 
beginning of the life cycle of a book or 
document, tlv » it must not remain purely 
retrospective ii - attire. Steady progress is 
being made in increasing the availability of 
permanent paper, since there are now eco- 
nomic as well as environmental incentives 
for manufacturing alkaline, rather than 
acidic, paper. More than 30 paper mills are 
already producing alkaline paper and 
the International Paper Company has 
announced its intention to convert com- 




pletely to the alkaline process. The Ameri- 
can Association of University Presses has 
reaffirmed its commitment to publish on 
durable, acid-free paper. l*u>t October, a 
committee was formed at the New York Pub- 
lic 1 ibrary to solicit commitments from au- 
thors and publishers to put first prin tings on 
alkaline paper and, at the same time, the 
NYPI. established a Center for Paper Perma- 
nency to serve as a clearinghouse. 

In addition to progress in stopping the brittle 
book problem at its source, standards and 
procedures are in place for a ecxirdinated 
national endeavor to preserve the knowl- 
edge contained in millions of disintegrating 
hooks, newspapers, serials, and archival 
materials. Cooperative projects are under- 
way in institutions across the country to 
preserve the intellectual content of endan- 
gered collections of national importance — 
on a scale never attempted before. These 
projects will also generate new information 
and new techniques that can l>e shared with 
other libraries and archives embarking on 
preservation projects. 

The National Information Standards Orga- 
nization, which publishes the American 
National Standard far Permanent Paper, hits 
madea major commitment to developother 
preservation standards. Six standards 
projects are currently in progress, including 
the creation of two new national standards 
for environmental conditions for the stor- 
age and exhibition of library and archival 
materials. Related to the development of 
national standards are a number of research 
and development projects to improve our 
understanding of how best to preserve and 
store photographs, films, and sound record- 
ings. The technology necessary for the mass 
deacidification of library and archival mate- 
rials has been developed and should he ;oine 
an available option in the next few years. 
Research is also being undertaken to deter* 
mine the viability of optical disk technology 
for preservation purposes. In thisarcaof the 
national preservation effort, as in othei*, 
coordinated planning is essential. A new 
Technology Assessment Advisory Commit- 
tee has been formed by the Commission on 
Preservation and Access to define a manage- 
able research and development agenda for 
new technologies in preservation. The 
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Commission, in cooperation with the the Endowment's national program foi the 
American Council of learned Societies, is preservation of U.S. newspaper*. At present, 
also convening committees of scholars to .18 states, two territories, and eight national 
consider the research needs of their disci- repositories have participated : .. this pro- 
lines and the implications of these needs gram, in which grants are made to locate, 
on selection methodologies for prcseiva- catali>g,aiKlinicri)niinnt*wsp;jpt'rspuhlisht-d 
tion and » choice of appropriate in this country since 1690. 
preservation tincnts. 

Af ter taking into account all these facto rs, ii 
During the past five yeai-s the degree and seemed an opportune time to take m.vm- 
sophistication of preservation planning at tage of this momentum and convene a na- 
individual repositories has increased dra- tional conference on the development of 
matically. Regional preservation services, statewide preservation programs. A mitn- 
stteh as those at the Northeast Document her of national organizations and institu- 
Conscrvation Center, the (Conservation tions immediately agreed to join together in 
Center for Art and Historic Artifacts, and sponsoring this conference The breadth 
the Southeastern library Network, ofTer a and quality of the response from the states 
variety of preservation educaUon and train- here today confirm that clearing cix>pera- 
ing programs, as well as on-site consulta- tive preservation programs is an eme prise 
tions. Similar programs are also mounted that nowmeritsseriousconsidcration by the 
regularly by regional and national library institutions and individuals responsible for 
and archival associations. Much more the stewardship of a vast array of >esources 
remains to be done to increase the number held within our states which, in the aggre- 
of trained preservation personnel, but the gate, are essential for a proper understand- 
resources that we now possess should con- iug of the nation's history and culture, 
tribute significantly to the development of 

preservation programs within the suites. Finally, I would want you to know that NE1 1 

stands ready to help in this eflbrt. The Office 
For some states, of course, we do not need to of Preservation will henceforth encourage 
speak of cooperative preservation planning and accept applications for projects to plan 
in the future tense. We will find in the cooperative statewide preservation pn>- 
rourst of the next two days that there are grams. The Endowment hopes that this new 
already useful models within some states on grant category will ultimately lead to the 
which to build. The effectiveness of state- creation of a coordinated preservation plan 
wide cooperative action is also working for every state, territory, and federal district 
successfully as the organizing principle of in the Union. 

Carolyn Morrow 

CAROLYN Morrow, then Assistant National Preservation Program Officer at the 
library of Congress, and now Malloy-Rabinowitz Preservation Librarian at Har- 
vard University, reported on a pre-conference survey of individuals who planned 
to attend the conference to ask what, in their view, were the major issues and ob- 
stacles to getting a preservation program going in their state. She identified four 
common denominators that could either be expressed as obstacles or prerequi- 
sites to statewide preservation program development. 

As George has said, the impetus for this understandings developed that it seemed a 
conference came, in part, from the realiza- good time to share our experiences and 
tion that a significant nurnbe. of states are perhaps arrive at a model, or a series of 
already in the process of developing state- models, for preservation efforts on a state- 
wide preservation programs. Enough com- wide level. But the conference planners 
mon concerns have emerged and common were also interested in what was on your 
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minds as yon accepted the imitation tocome. 
Is a statewide preservation effort doable? 
And how does it relate to the other goals that 
are on your agendas? 

Last we -k, amidst the hectic final decisions 
that are an inevitable part of conference 
planning, I called some of you — librarians, 
archivists, historians, and administrators 
acrtxss the country— and had a series of truly 
enlightening, fascinating, and downright 
inspiring conversations. Alter several years 
of talking and thinking "national, national" 
(ad nauseam) you r eminded me of what is 
significant about statewide preservation 
efforts. I tfould squeeze my eyes shut and 
listen to earh of you speak of the politics, the 
problems— and of the rec ords themselves. 
It was also invigorating to hear about the 
differences between the slates. It was the 
same fascination 1 feel on a clear flight f rom 
east to west, face pressed against the window, 
looking for the great rivers and mountain 
ranges, watching the cultivated land go f rom 
random-shaped parcels to even squares and 
rectangles, to great green circles amidst the 
brown earth. 

What I discovered, listening to you, was that 
you are pragmatic and crafty, and opportu- 
nistic in the best sense of the word. Rather 
than hearing hopeless or discouraged voices, 
I heard about strategies for fitting preserva- 
tion into the larger scheme of things . . . 
records management, collections develop- 
ment, and networking. I asked the question 
"What are the problems, issues, and ob- 
stacles to getting a statewide preservation 
effort going in your partic ular state?" Usu- 
ally, before I got the question all the way out, 
you were already saying, "Yes, yes, of course, 
a ample things come immediately to mind." 

Despite the vast differences in states I talked 
to (rural south, industrial northeast, Great 
Plains) there were several common denomi- 
nators identified. These could be character- 
ized as either lour obstacles to statewide 
preservation program development or four 
prerequisites to statewide prese rvation pro- 
gram development. 

/ . There is either a sufficient preservation knowl- 
edge base among professionals in the state . . . in 
there isn 't. 



Several states mentioned the importance of 
grass roots training and information services 
as a prerequisite to thinking statewide; other 
states bemoaned the general lark of preser- 
vation awareness among professionals and 
cited it as an obstacle; and some mentioned 
that in thceaseof small repositories scatteied 
around the state, other basic archival func- 
tions would haw to come first. (That is, if 
repositories using part-time or volunteer 
staff haven't been able to even assess their 
holdings, they wouldn't be in a position to 
decide what to preserve.) Of the larger 
repositories, lack of knowledge about pres- 
ervation was often tied to the fact that other 
priorities (such as space, autom ated systems, 
or cutbacks) dominated the energy of the 
"key resource allocator* (head honcho). 

2. There is either a history of mapemtian among 
institutions and repositories in the state ... or 
there isn't 

Fragmentation of agencies and repositories 
was often cited as an obstacle to developing 
a statewide approach to preservation. Some 
described a "tradition of competition for 
financial resources, or even for collections, " 
an "atmosphere of secrecy," "lots of old 
institutions used to acting independently," 
or a "lack of agency interaction in all areas, 
not just preservation." Some hopefully ven- 
tured that preservation might be the issue 
that could provide the impetus for coopera- 
tion andcollaboration.Oiu'statcniention^ 
the stunning success ji their state's partici- 
pation in the U.S. Newspaper Program, which 
necessitated cooperation where there was 
none before. 

(3early, those I spoke to felt strongly that 
already existing mechanisms for coopera- 
tion—such as an active NHPRC Records 
Advisory Board, a statewide in t*r library loan 
service, or a network of historical societies or 
academic libraries — could become lead-ins 
for statewide preservation efforts. In other 
words, a cooperative program could add 
preservation to its plate. Without a formal 
cooperative structure in place, preservation 
would he much harder to get going. 

?. There is a lead organization ready to take the 
initiative in deinloprng a staieioide capacity for 
{preservation . . . or there isn V. 
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(letting the right people together in focus on 
preservation wis another ofWHed obstacle. 
One person mentioned that the key players 
weren't interested in playing, therefore there 
could be no preservation game. The issue of 
commitment surfaced repeatedly, of finding 
a home or a fin al poim for preservation in the 
state. One person said, "the problem hasn't 
been f ully defined and no institution wants to 
take charge. n 

In states where statewide preservation efforts 
had been discussed, some cited no agree- 
ment on what was important to preserve, or 
disagreement about what the priorities f or a 
state program should be, i.e. microfilming, 
conservation facilities, deacidification, a 
program focusing on the latest institutions, 
or one that seeks to serve all. 

4. You either hm>e the ear of the legislature . . . or 
you don't. 

Although most people I talked to immedi- 
ately cited "funding" (i.e„ no slack in the 
state budget, impoverished state, etc. t as an 



obstacle) when we talked furth' r it was clear 
that the oj>enttive issue was really access to 
the legislature. One person {Knitted out, 
wisely, that "money for preservation was tied 
to awareness and appreciation of documen- 
tary and research resources in general — 
that the two issues couldn't and shouldu 't Ik* 
separated." Another described the legisla- 
ture as "surprisingly enlightened, but fis- 
cally conservative" and suggested that legis- 
latures need to heat from r * people (that 
is, constituents) on the subject This was one 
of our reasons for developing the AV show 
you saw last night — popularization of pres- 
ervation. This is the job that "Slow Fires" did 
for the brittle book problem when it aired 
on Public Television (and later on the 
closet! circuit channel for Congress), legis- 
latures need to be reached, and then they 
will take responsibility and may choose to 
act. If the legislature is struggling with pot- 
holes, nuclear waste, the homeless, and 
raises for public employees, preservation (its 
Carole Huxley said last night) will need lobe 
just as forcefully argued as being in the 
public interest. 
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These four c ommon denominators to pres- 
ervation program development: a sufficient 
presentation knowledge base in state; a his- 
tory of inter-institutional cooperation and 
collaboration; a focal point for preservation 
in the state; and the ear of the legislature . . . 
I expect to hear these ideas and more ech- 
oed throughout the conference as we mow 
towards defining the crucial elements of a 
statewide preservation program and identi- 
fying strategies for achieving them. 

During the statewide conf erence that marked 
the close of New York's three-year project 
(hit Memory at Risk (a project thai I^arry 
ilackman will describe next), three of us 
from Washington were asked to discuss the 
rejxirt from a "national" perspective. 1 re- 
member asking why the Advisory Council's 
recommendations for action were listed as 
A,B, & C rather than in priority order. The 
obvious reason, Larry pointed out politely, 
was because they were going to get done 
whatever they could whenever the opportu- 
nity arose. As I said before, you are 
opportunistic in the best sense of the word, 

Washington, D.CI. is great place to visit. It s 
also a great place to live. My commute takes 
me past Jefferson, Washington, and lin- 
coln — around the Kennedy Outer, past the 
Watergate, and along the historic C&O 
canal And there are always jets swemping in, 
close-by, reminding me of other places. So 
despite the irksome Congressional staffers 
in their BMWs, I never drive to or f rom work 
without being inspired anew about our 
nation. 

But Washington is also an international city. 
My children, playing with friends from other 



countries, experience this diversity matter 
of Tartly. In my son's third grade class there 
are 28 children, nine of whom (32%) aw 
from foreign countries. If I inquire what 
country a friend is from, my son may shrug, 
and on an oft day reply, "Oh . . . Aba/ar? 
He's from Bulgaria, you know, in the Baha- 
mas." My son and his friendsaren't interested 
in diversity. But in the sameness and shared 
experiences that creates closeness and a 
sense of belonging. I, on the other hand, 
appreciate diversity. 1 fancy exposing my 
children to other cultures because it wasn't 
my experience. Born and raised in Illinois, 
I grew up in a town of 16,000 WASPS. We 
had one black family, onejewish family, and 
one family of Democrats (and I think that 
one of those was also one of the other . . . ) 
My family goes way back in Illinois, loo. My 
grandmother, educated at Welleslcy, 
returned to Illinois to teach in a country 
school. My Swedish great-grandparents, 
thrilled to arrive at last in Chicago, enthusi- 
astically purchased a piece of land that turned 
out to be in the middle of Lake Michigan. 

Born and raised in northern Illinois, edu- 
cated and married in central Illinois, and 
becoming a parent in southern Illinois, I 
know Illinois very we" indeed. And I think 
often of the rich texture and complete and 
intimate detail of those memories. State- 
wide preservation programs preserve that 
intimate history, as Karen Garlick said last 
night, "the blood and bone and memory of 
a nation/ But statewide preservation pnv 
grams may also be an opportunity to celebrate 
die history of the states — their individual 
textures and their differences. It isn't 
something that can be done from Washing- 
ton, D.C. and that is why we are all here. 
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Case Histories 

To begin the case histories, Larry Hackman, Director of the New York State 
Archives and Records Administration, described the New York Document 
Conservation Training and Planning Project. Funded by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the project was a three-year process of identifying preserva- 
tion needs and involving key players statewide. The project also gathered infor- 
mation and opinions as a basis for Oar Memory at flisfe; Preserving New York's Unique 
Researcti Resources. 



Larry Hackman 



Our Memo*? at Risk (OMAR) is neither com- 
prehensive, nor is it a formal, statewide 
preservation plan, even for unique research 
resources. It offers an overview of condi- 
tions and needs in New York and an expla- 
nation of why improving these conditions is 
important to the public. OMAR is subtitled 
"A Report and Recommendations to the 
< ati/ens of New York by the New York Docu- 
ment Conservation Advisory Council." Of 
course, it also speaks to the programs— the 
libraries, archives, museums and others that 
have accepted special responsibility for these 
materials. It provides a statement of prin- 
ciples and assumptions that we believe should 
inform and guide how New York's needs are 
addressed. It lays out recommendations for 
doing so — recommendations to individual 
citizens, professional associations, to the 
programs that administer unique research 
materials, and, finally, 36 recommendations 
for statewide action. 

Overall the report is a rationale, a frame- 
work, and an agenda for most of what needs 
to be done to preserve unique research 
resources in New York, but I do not think of 
it as a formal plan. I would like to share 
briefly with you the origins and the conduct 
of the broader "Conservation Training and 
Planning Project," of which OMAR was one 
product, and some of what we learned in 
the process. 

The origins of the project and of OMAR he 
in a still broader project — the New York 
Statewide Historical Record Assessment and 
Reporting Project— undertaken by the State 
Archives and the State Historical Records 



Advisory Board in 1982/83. This project, 
partially funded by the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission, 
looked at archival conditions and needs in 
state government, local government, and in 
nongovernment settings and identified a 
series of cross-cutting issues. One of the 
recommendations in the project's final, 
published report, Towards a lhaMe Past: His- 
torical Records in the Empire State ( 1 984 ) , was 
that a statewide strategy should be devel- 
oped for historical records preservation. 
The report went on to say that the strategy 
should be integrated, where possible, with 
preservation program development for 
libraries. Furthermore, written materials 
and training should stress the administra- 
tive and managerial aspects of preserva- 
tion — how to evaluate collections, assess 
needs, establish priorities, formulate disas- 
ter plans, and relate conservation and 
microfilming programs to overall institu- 
tional collection development and man- 
agement policies. 

In accord with that recommendation, the 
State Archives in 1983 began to put to- 
gether a grant application to the National 
Endowment for the Humanities for a New 
York Document Conservation Project. We 
asked the State Library to cosponsor the 
project for several reasons. First, many 
historical records are collected by libraries 
of various kinds. Secondly, we felt that 
statewide historical record initiatives should 
be integrated with programs of libraries 
and library systems. The State Library, a 
larger and older program, had ongoing ties 
to libraries, library systems, and library 
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ad yen ate* statewide. The State Archives, 
which opened for research only in 1 was 
the new kid on the Mock. Third, we knew 
that the State Library , in cooperation with 
the directors of major research libraries in 
New York, was preparing a legislative pro- 
posal to create a library preservation assis- 
tance program as a new title in the Omnibus 
library Bill for 1984. We were not yet ready 
to propose a New York statewide documen- 
tary heritage assistance program; the Docu- 
mentary Heritage Program Bill was finally 
proposed and passed in 1988. 

In 1983 we did recognize the importance of 
influencing the State library's plans. When 
I saw the draft of the Omnibus library 
legislation late in the drafting process, I was 
concerned that its f ormal language referred 
only to library materials," I was pleased 
that some modest wording changes were 
made to make clear what I think was already 
clearly accepted— that materials beyond 
those in libraries would be eligible. In 
recent grant cycles a substantial portion of 
project grants under the Preservation pro- 
gram are for unique materials in archives, 



historical societies, museums, and local 
government. John Townsend will give us a 
much fuller picture of that program later 
this morning. 

The State Library agreed tucosponsor what 
t>ecame the New York Document Conserva- 
tion Training and Planning Project, and to 
c m hair the New York Document Conserva- 
tion Advisory Council created to guide the 
project. The library also coordinated two of 
four preservation management workshops 
that were an important feature of the project. 
Tlu*w>rksht>pss<>ughttoraisethea>nsci<nts- 
ness of library and archives managers and of 
statewide and regional leaders that could 
be induced, by hook or by crook, to attend 
a two- or three-day program on preserva- 
tion. The workshops reai bed 100 key indi- 
viduals: a year later those folk* and others 
in their region met to share information 
and experience and discuss regional pres- 
ervation needs and cooperative program 
possibilities. 

The Project also gathered information and 
opinions as a basis for the statewide report, 
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and a draf t was circulated lor comment. The 
draft was discussed further in a statewide 
conference attended by more than 250 New 
Yorkers, as well as some national preserva- 
tion experts. The report and recommenda- 
tions were refined, published as Our Memory 
at Risk, and distributed w idely to the library 
and historical records community, to the 
legislature and other key administrators n 
state government, and to other appropriate 
individuals and organizations. One might 
say that the aim of the project overall was to 
set some new things in motion and influence 
the direction of others already underway. 
From an archivist's perspective this included, 
but was certainly not restricted to, activities 
in the library community that would affect 
historical records. 

What did we learn or confirm from this 
experience that might be of value elsewhere? 
First, I hope we have begun to treat preser- 
vation not only as a library issue, or an 
archival issue, or a sc holarly research issue, 
or all of these, but also and primarily as a 
public interest issue, the nature and impor- 
tance of which needs to hi communicated 
to the public and to a broad variety oi deci- 
sionmakers and resource allocators. A 
document like (hir Memory at Risk makes it 
easier to do this. 

Secondly, we found that it also helped the 
professional communities that are con- 
cerned about preservation communicate 
with one another — especially if the process 
has recognized, involved, and sought to rep- 
resent all parts of the community. This is 
especially important in New York w here pail 
of the problem and part of the solution w ill 
involve thousands of small programs, in- 
cluding amateursand volunteers, and where 
the support at the community level is neces- 
sary. The major research libraries and state 
agencies in our state, by themselves, are 
insufficient to identify, preserve, and make 
available unique materials important to New 
York's citizens. Incidently, I was struck ear- 
lier by a comment about competition among 
agencies, I believe in competition, but I 
think a process like the one thai produced 
(hit Memory at Risk allows competition to 
take place on productive grounds rather 
than behind the scenes. 



Third, 1 believe we confirmed the usef ulness 
of developing, at least as an initial stage, an 
agenda— not a detailed plan. Establishing 
an agenda does not require the same derive 
of unanimity, specificity of actions and 
actors, or predictability about resources. But 
an agenda, especially one that is anchored 
in a specific set of principles and assump- 
tions and suggested rules, promotes a coher- 
ent set of actions as circ umstances permit. 
This has applied in New York, for example, 
as the State Library undcHook a statewide 
disaster preparedness project drawing 
heavily on several recommendations from 
OMAR. Likewise, the State Archives and 
Records Administration has subsequently 
advanced several legislative and budget ini- 
tiatives consistent with recommendations in 
OMAR, By basing them on recommenda- 
tions in the report, we increased the level of 
understanding and acceptance in the library 
community. 

Fourth, we strengthened our belief that 
preservation should not Ik* treated as a 
separate issue. We may at times need to 
describe it separately to gain support f rom 
legislators and trustees, but in practice we 
need to keep in mind that preservation is 
inseparably intertv.ined with other func- 
tions — especially with acquisition, selection, 
description, and access. Institutions, ami 
the service ami regulatory agencies which 
seek to influence them, must not contribute 
to a functional isolationism. 

fhe symptoms of the disease we need to 
treat are seldom exhibited only in the docu- 
ments. Thepmblemsarejustasoftenmoldv 
managers and brittle staff, Together, as 
Carolyn Morrow would put it, they either 
build strong, coherent programs . . . or 
they don't. 

Hiring a conservator or conduc ling a preser- 
vation audit is, in itself, seldom a crucial 
step. Helping an institution see itself as a 
program, not as a body of materials, is fun- 
damental toa< hieving con turning progress — 

nitlurthanacme-timepreseivatHMunitiativc. 
That is win Strengthening New York's Historic 
al Rirords l^rt^ramsA Self-Study Guide (issued 
this month to mote than two thousand re- 
positories statewide) f ulfills one of the basic 
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recommendations in (htr Memory at Risk. In 
it pivservatum is one* of/iwcore functions. 

Finally we haw learned what I think we knew 
already — that a project and a report are not 
sufficient tor statewide preservation program 
coordination and action. We are left with 
several questions: 

Do we need a more formal statewide plan? 
As we learn more and do more through our 
CU>nsei>aiion/Preser\ation Program and 
now through our Documentary Heritage 
Program, how do we keep these two 
programs, these two institutions, these two 
communities — librarians and archivists — 
working hand-in-hand rather than indepen- 
dently, and even at times, in rivalry? OMAR 
has helped, but is it sufficient? 

What are reasonable standards for assessing 
success? In NewYort and any state, what is 
it reasonable to try to accomplish by the year 
2000? How do we balance emphasis on 
retrospective treatment* with attention to 



the new. unique materials we know are be- 
ing created today and tomorrow? 

How do we define slate and local preserva- 
tion needs and balance them against 
national and international perspectives, es- 
pecially when the latter two appear to place 
a very heavy emphasis on the needs of the 
scholarly community and less on other 
values and uses? Closely related, how do 
we define sufficiently and realistically the 
appropriate roles of state government and 
of local government — something that is 
seldom talked about? 

None of these issues is fully resolved, but all 
haw at least been raised in Our Memory at 
Risk. In New York, none of us — archivists or 
librarians, conservators or historians, 
genealogists or legislators— can say that 
these questions have never occurred to us. 
All of us have a better framework for com- 
munication and a better agenda for action 
in the years ahead. I wish all of you 
the same. 



Bridget Lamont 

BRIDGET LAMONT, Director of the Illinois State library, described another model 
for statewide preservation action beginning with grass roots interest, the develop- 
ment of a statewide information and outreach program located at Southern Illinois 
University and funded by grants from the state library, and (four years 
later) a statewide Preservation Task Force charged with the development of a 
statewide plan. 



1 am glad to be here today to share with you 
information mi the scope ami future of our 
program in Illinois, and also to discuss other 
issues that we are considering as we con- 
tinue to develop, expand, and personalize 
our pri>grams. I use the word 'personalize' 
to emphasize Illinois' reliance on the hu- 
man aspects of our library network, and our 
philosophy that an effective program will 
reach every citi/en who want* the excite- 
ment and the experience of holding an 
actual document or perusing a hook. 

Some tellers of talcs open with "Once upon 
a time ..." or "In the beginning . . . " The 
Illinois Imperative Conservation Program 
sum had several beginnings as a series of 



incidents converged to make it very evident 
to us that preservation was a program which 
merited attention, serious attention and 
planning, and ultimately inclusion into our 
statewide library network. 

In our beginning there was Chester, Illinois, 
a Mississippi River community of about 8,400 
people with a library built in 1888 and an 
operating budget of $60,000 — which is very, 
verv good in southwestern Illinois. As the 
story goes, when the community decided to 
celebrate its bicentennial in 1979, the local 
woman's club (how many of us have heard 
these stories?) decided to select as its project 
the preservation of the 1 ,3004tem rare book 
collection at the Chester Public Library. 
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In Illinois we take cooperation and resource 
sharing very seriously and recognize that all 
libraries* regardless of their type or their 
size, have something to share and preserve. 
The Chester Public Library probably does not 
fit the image of a significant library collec- 
tion in the way that the library profession 
equates great collections with major academic 
institutions. Nonetheless, the Chester Public 
library had a plan and volunteers, and access 
to consultants through its regional library 
system, and through that system to exj>ei Use 
at Soutliem Illinois University. 

Meanwhile, as the Chester project devel- 
oped, two other incidents occurred which 
encouraged us to take another look at the 
preservation issue. Bill Welsh, the former 
Deputy Librarian of Congress, at the end of 
a sedate luncheon with the Chief Officers of 
Stale Library Agencies, exhorted us to do 
something about preservation in our states. 
As Bill worked his way around the room 
pointing his finger at us, I thought there 
were overtones of Professor Kingaficld in 
The Paper Chase." I sat there trying to 
think 01 a quick response in case Bill pointed 
his finger at me and I had to stand up and say 
what we were doing in Illinois, 

Back in Illinois, at a quarterly meeting with 
the Illinois Board of Higher Education and 
some leading academic librarians, as we 
talked about our Illinois cooperative collec- 
tion management program and models used 
by libraries in Illinois, an almost innocuous 
comment was made at the end of that disc us- 
sion— that preservation should lx» included 
in the consideration of cooperative collection 
development. 

Alter this series of events, it was clear to us at 
the State library that as the agency respon- 
sible for a network of over 2,600 libraries, 
preservation needed to he a critical element 
in our program of library cooperation. While 
it is the function of the library to make 
resources and information available, we 
believed it was the state's obligation to its 
citizens to provide them with a sense of 
history and the documents to understand 
their past. 

The Chester story led us to Southern Illinois 
University, and since our philosophy has 






been to build on local strengths, it was ap- 
propriate that the Illinois Cooperative Con- 
servation Program (ICCP) was established 
in I9tfl at Morris Library with the right 
people in place to insure success. This 
program, funded for six years through the 
Library Services and Construction Act, 
administered by the State Library, concen- 
trated on consciousness raising, educational 
programs, reference services, consulting, and 
a limited conservation treatment service. 

We were immediately impressed, in fact, 1 
was staggered by the interest expressed in 
preservation — most visibly through atten- 
dance at many workshops, In the early vears 
we saturated the library community with 
information about the importance of pres- 
ervation, with fact sheets, posters, and a 
newsletter. We eventually produced a 
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videotape* o* . care and handling and provided 
an audio-visual loan service ami intensive 
individual training sessions. letter the popu- 
lar workshops evolved into a second level of 
teac hing sessions on basic book repair and 
conservation techniques and a manual of 
procedures. I liked the way the workshops 
provided instant gratification; each partici- 
pant received a kit containing uh>1s and 
supplies so that the skills learned at the 
workshop could be used as soon as the par- 
ticifwnt returned to his or her own library. 

By the third year of the program, with pres- 
ervation becoming a household word, the 
conservation laboratory at Morris Library 
offered onsite consulting services and the 
examination and treatment of historical 
documents. Later we started implementing 
prototype conservation facilities in selected 
regional libraries. This has proved to be very 
popular, not only in metropolitan public 
libraries, but also in very rural Illinois, in the 
farmlands, where libraries serve (H)0 people. 
The Ijoard president of one of our regional 
library systems listened to our presentation 
on conservation and the demonstration fa- 
cility, and set one up in his own library, a 
library that selves about 1,000 people. 

Meanwhile, discussions alxuit the future of 
ItXT made it clear that preservation was not 
a three-year grant project. We were heart- 
ened by the interest expressed by the libra* y 
community, but recognized that preserva- 
tion had a larger appeal for the general 
populace. We also believed that the State of 
Illinois had an obligation to assure the 
continuance and expansion of our preser- 
vation efforts. In 1985 we established a 
Materials Preservation Task Force. The task 
force bad asitspi imary goal the development 
of a five-year plan for statewide preservation 
activities; the five-year plan should also build 
on what we had been doinj. the previous 
four years. 

The task force was chaired by Kenneth 
Peterson, Dean of Libraries at Southern 
Illinois University. This was a clear signal to 
the library community that preservation was 
both for the large academic library and the 
small public library. Although our effort 
recognized the contribution of archivists to 
the preservation effort, we decided to start 



with a manageable universe (not su^jesting 
that archivists are unmanageable) and so 
noted library materials in the name of the 
task force. We continued to benefit fro.n 
the presence and advice of John Daly, Direc- 
tor of the Illinois State Archives, as a mem- 
ber of the task force. 

The task force issued its report in 1986 with 
a five-year plan of action, responding to my 
challenge to develop a plan that was realistic. 
The plan recommended that the responsi- 
bility for statewide preservation outreach 
activities be transferred to the Illinois State 
Library, again clearly signifying the state's 
obligation in this area. The report advised 
lhatlibrariesjoin thescoresof local historical 
societies in preserving the record of our 
past, thereby enabling us to understand the 
present and shape the future. 

Planning for legislative action, for mandat- 
ing preservation actMties as part of the 
state's obligation, was in process along with 
a determination of staffing requirements at 
the State Library. The outreach and infor- 
mation components of the program con- 
tinued with direction from Morris Library at 
Southern Illinois University. Disaster recov- 
ery workshops, a conservation program for 
museum personnel, and a series of new 
intermediate hook repair workshops con- 
tinued the momentum and the apprecia- 
tion of preservation issues. 

Our efforts in recent months continue in 
the convergence mode. The task f orce con- 
tinues to meet. Over $100,000 in new grants 
have been made to individual libraries for 
local preservation pi ojectsand we have nearly 
$268,000 in proposals from individual 
libraries, many of them very small, facing us 
when we go back to Illinois. 

The concept of a ^Preserve Illinois" pro- 
gram has been endorsed by the Illinois 
Secretary' of State who, fortuitously for John 
Daly and myself, also serves as the official 
Illinois State Archivist and State Librarian. 
Certainly the staff in the Governor's office 
are more aware of our preservation efforts 
now. Due to a political vendetta by the 
Governor for failure to secure a tax increase 
he had sought, our preservation legislation 
was held hostage for two years, along with 
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other legislation, until it was finally approved 
by the (ieneral Assembly and actually signed 
by the (Governor in August of 1988. 

Our activities did not stop due to lack of a 
clear, legal definition of the State Library's 
responsibility. The preservation task force 
continues its work with the development of 
position papers on a number of topics 
including education and training, preserva- 
tion selection, and regional treatment cen* 
ters. Finally, the challenges facing us remain. 
Clearly in my mind we should have started 
earlier. We will now have to find a way to 
cover all the bases, for we started with the 
library needs first. We certainly need to do 
more to publicize tl * program with Illinois 
citizens, which we will now do under the 
banner of the "Preserve Illinois** program. 

Some new challenges will » ice us and others 
arc, of course, delayed issues. What are the 
priority collections for conservation? What 



are the relationships between library activi- 
ties and archival and historical institutions? 
How can we ensure administrative atten- 
tion and administrative commitment to 
preservation instead of treating them as 
peripheral activities? Who will pay the cost 
for the scope of this enormous, yet very 
basic activity? 

Finally, our program's success has included 
those elements that drive library service in 
Illinois: building on local strengths, the 
human aspects of networking, personal 
commitments from individuals, collabora- 
tion among all types of libraries, continuing 
education responsibilities at the local, 
regional, and state level. Our belief is that 
libraries are a state asset and that libraries of 
all sizes — from the University of Illinois to 
the Chicago Public Library to Northwestern 
University and, of course, Chester Public 
Library — are equal pa*, tners in cooperation 
and preservation. 



David Moltke-Hansen and Lisa Fox 



A joint presentation by David Moltke-Hansen and Lisa Fox described statewide 
preservation planning in South Carolina with the assistance of a regional preser- 
vation program. Moltke-Hansen, Director of the Southern Historical Collection 
at the University of North Carolina-Chanel Hill and former Director of the South 
Carolina Historical Society, described the p !itical context for the establishment 
of a statewide preservation cooperative. . Lisa Fcx, Director of the SOLINET 
Preservation Program, described a project to train a group of six individuals in 
South Carolina to conduct institutional needs assessments. 



The WPA guide to the Palmetto State starts 
out by declaring that South Carolina is the 
only former Confederate state ne^er secretly 
to have wished it were Virginia. Yet pride is 
not enough to preserve identity. That is why 
four years ago a delegation went to Wash* 
ington, D.C. to find out what help was avail- 
able to assist the state in preserving its docu- 
mentary heritage. Washington, in the person 
of Jeffrey Field (Assistant Director of NEITs 
Office of Preservation ) , managed to be poli- 
tic, clear, and forceful all at once. In crude 
summary, Jeff said, "We may be able to help 
you strategically, but you have to have a 
strategy and it needs to fit om." In short, 
his carrot was a stick. 



At the time — spring 1985 — NEH was prod- 
ding South Carolina to work with the 
regional preservation training and consul- 
tation program that NEH had recently 
funded through the Southeastern Library 
Network (SOLINET) — thereby tying needs 
and energies to the centralized effort to 
help address the regionwide lack of pres- 
ervation resources and expertise. Meeting 
by invitation in Me summer of 1985 (as Jeff 
had suggested), representatives of fifteen 
libraries, museums, and public records 
offices from across South Carolina agreed 
that their individual needs were, and would 
continue to be, beyond their individual 
resources and professional c ommand; and 
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secondly, that selective cooperation was an 
appropriate way to maximize the few re- 
sources actually or potentially available. 

At this meeting, three crucial decisions were 
there in embryo: the idea of involving any 
interested institution, whether public or 
private, holding lxx>ks and manuscripts; 
the idea of working with SOUNET; and the 
idea of pursuing cooperation at several levels 
simultaneously. The first of these decisions 
stemmed from two facts. There were few 
people in South Carolina with an interest in 
preservation . They came from diverse insti- 
tutions and, by and large, already knew 
each other. Furthermore, the total number 
of repositories of any kind in the state is 
relatively small. The decision to work with 
SOUNET was made on the advice of NEH 
and because Lisa Fox of SOUNET proved 
to be energetic, enthusiastic, and essential. 
The third decision reflected geography and 
philosophy. Archives, libraries, and muse- 
ums in South Carolina are clustered to- 
gether, and could serve as natural bases for 
projects such as disaster preparedness, co- 
operative naming, ami shared use of micro- 



filming, bookbinding, or other preservation 
facilities and expertise. 

If the diifttrrtajf of cultural collections ol- 
fered opportunities for cooperative preser- 
vation activities, other factors not only fos- 
tered, but impelled statewide cooperation. 
In South Carolina the state archives is 
responsible for local government records, 
the state library supports local public 
libraries, and the University of South Caro- 
lina has branches throughout — yet these 
statewide networks have never been closely 
linked. Neither have there been strong 
linkages between relevant statewide profes- 
sional organizations and imprest groups. 
Exacerbating the problem is the fact that, 
while in many other states the state library, 
state archives, and state museum are admin- 
istratively integrated, they are not in South 
Carolina — where independence is valued 
at every level. Therefore, there was no 
existing base for a statewide preservation 
cooperative; if there was to Ix* one, it would 
have to be created. 

The philosophical justification for such a 
creation was expressed in the phrase, "the 
preservation hierarchy," in a position paper 
presented in February 1986. The argument 
is that netwoi ks should be integrated verti- 
cally as well as horizontally to maximize 
effective cooperation and minimize redun- 
dancy. This principle also justified working 
with and through SOUNE T. To translate 
the principle into action required coopera- 
tion f rom the major players in the state and 
creation of a statewide preservation coop- 
erative to do on a statewide level what had 
already begun at a local level in Charleston. 
Finally, we needed an agenda. 

Initially the agenda was set in response to 
the quest ion: what should institutions across 
the state be doing cooperatively? Part of the 
answer was obvious — educating staff and 
the public to preservation concerns and 
identify ing available resources (expertise as 
well as facilities) to share. Beyond these 
points of agreement lay uncertainty. In a 
gross sense needs were obvious, but their 
relative magnitude and significance were 
not. Moreover, priorities had to be estab- 
lished, methods for addressing them 
identified and developed, costs calculated, 
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strategies for obtaining and maintaining 
support pursued, assignment of roles made, 
and organizational continuity fostered. More 
broadly, the members of the Palmetto 
Archives, Libraries and Museums Council 
on Preservation— PALM COP as we came to 
be called — needed to define and transmit 
their technical and technocratic concerns 
into public and institutional consciousness, 
and to translate consciousness into action. 

If PALM COP is to succeed, its success will 
be political. It will have used its members' 
shared objectives to claim public attention 
and garner the necessary support. If PALM 
COP fails, it will be because the group was 
not political enough in the right way. Of 
course, one wants to be sanguine; some- 
thing approaching "critical mass" has been 
achieved. The group has grown from a 
membership of 1 5 to 52. There are 1 3 public 
libraries in addition to the state library; six 
public records offices in addition to the state 
archives; 15 academic libraries; and 16 
museums, special libraries, and educational 
programs from both the public and private 
sectors. 



Attendance by representatives from about 
40 of these member institutions at the most 
recent membership meeting shows con- 
tinuing enthusiasm. The brief being 
maintained by staff of the state's Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Cultural Affairs 
(together with the invitation to speak to the 
(k>mmittec) promises some level of aware- 
ness and a sense of responsibility in that key 
body. The vigorous support and leadership 
being given by the state library and suite 
archives means that the best placed people 
and institutions are behind the group and 
in the vanguard on the issues. The remark- 
able attendance at PALM COP sponsored 
workshops indicates that keenly-felt needs 
are being sensibly met. The development 
of a cadre of preservation consultants in the 
state — partofSOLINET'swork — means that 
people are in place to meet additional needs 
and help institutions across the state become 
at once more sensitive and more profes- 
sional on preservation matters, Even if 
PALM COP were ultimately to fail, a lot 
would have been accomplished. Yet, we 
believe that the foundation is there for 
sustained success. 



Lisa Fox 



What you have in David and I is a truly 
cooperative presentation . . , we can't even 
do one talk without cooperating on it. As we 
worked through how to divide up the sub- 
ject for this morning's presentation we had 
variousdigiiified-soundingdeHriptions: You 
know, he was giving background on the 
politic al context; 1 was discussing strategies. 
In fact, he is giving you the big ideas and I am 
giving you the picky little details about how 
this project worked. 

The PALM COP project was included in 
SOLINETs second grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. The 
SOLINET Preservation Program was estab- 
lished in 1 985 to provide a regional program 
of preservation information and assistance. 
A second grant vas .uhmitted in 1986 to 
continue the program beyond its initial two 
years. The PALM COP project (about 
$40,000 of the $350,000 award) was to cover 
travel expenses to and within South Caro- 
lina and one half of my time. The projec t 



had three components or phases; I want to 
focus on what these components were, what 
went well, and what might have been done 
differently. 

We proposed to select and train six individu- 
als within South Carolina. Our goal was to 
take people with basic knowledge of preser- 
vation and develop a group of individuals 
with the requisite commitment and exper- 
tise to shape and support a statewide pres- 
ervation program. The second phase was to 
conduct 24 institutional needs assessrients. 
The goal was to develop a critical mass of 
institutions within ihe state who knew what 
their problems were and had some clear 
guidance on how to proceed in solving those 
problems. It would also give us a snapshot of 
the resources that exist and the problems 
that would need to be addressed in the 
development of a statewide program. The 
third phase was to develop an action plan. 
I-et me now talk about these three phases in 
a little more detail. 
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First, the selection and training off the 
interns. As David said, there was not a great 
deal of preservation expertise in South 
Carolina when we started shaping this 
project. Thai is one of those understate- 
ments that South (Carolinians like to make. 
At the time we were planning the project 
there was no full-time preservation profes- 
sional in the state. There is now one at the 
state archives. Furthermore, what we had 
on the PALM COP board were largely politi- 
cal appointments, people that we had put 
there partly for their knowledge, hut partly 
for the clout they would bring to the project. 
We needed a second layer, or working group. 
The six interns were sought through an 
application process that invited anyone in 
the state to apply for the training (and the 
honor of working themselves silly over the 
course of a year and a half). 

We ended up choosing seven interns. Two 
slots were reserved for the state library and 
state archives. These key state organiza- 
tions had committed to making a staff 
member available who would subsequently 
help other public institutions — public 
libraries and public records offices — with 
their preservation problems. The other five 
slots were filled by an academic librarian, a 
museum librarian, an archivist in the state 
historical society, a m chaeologist who also 
had detailed knowledge about environ- 
mental rttif trol systems, and a certified pest 
control operator who is now licensed for 
toxic waste disposal! (Preservation draws 
these people unto itself.) 

All of these individuals were senior or mid- 
level staff—no directo; s— we wanted people 
who were in the trenches. The selection 
criteria were fourfold. First, they needed to 
have some previous knowledge of preserva- 
tion, because we did not want to have to 
train them from the very beginning. Sec- 
ond, they needed to have made some seri- 
ous contributions in preservation, because 
we were looking for people with staying 
power — people who had already been slog- 
ging it out over the years. Third, we required 
that there be a statement of institutional 
support from their director authorizing 
them for release time and subsidizing travel 
costs. In retrospect the institutional support 
was important, but asking institutions to 
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subsidize travel to consult with other insti- 
tutions was a hit much. In hindsight I am 
astonished that the seven institutions agreed. 

Finally, we asked that they have — you know 
the phrase— strong written and verbal com- 
munication skills and problem-solving abil- 
ity. We were lucky in the quality of appli- 
cants, but if I had it to do over I would find 
a better way to assess those skills. We should 
also have interviewed applicants to get a 
sense of personality, because in preserva- 
tion you have to have people with good 
-people skills" who can go into an institu- 
tion and sell a director and staff. 

The training process for the interns was a 
five-day seminar. Choosing the seminar 
format f or the training was a gift from the 
gods. The interns — instead of learning pas- 
sively — were required to teach the sessions 
themselves and thereby take ownership of 
the material and assume responsibility. I 
knew that I was being a successful instructor 
when they quit talking to me and started 
talking to one another. 

The second phase of the project was the 
institutional needs assessments. David 
began by saying, "You have to do 30," I said, 
"We can do six," We compromised at 24. 
We expected to be inundated with applica- 
tions for the surveys and were disappointed 
to receive only 12 applications. With some 
arm-twisting from the state library and state 
archives we ended up getting 22. A number 
of institutionsdid not consider preservation 
relevant because they did not have rare 
hooks or special collections; one of the 
basic problems was a lack of understanding 
about what preservation encompasses, 

The one-day, on-site assessments addressed 
every aspect of preservation. We also used 
the first round as tutorials. On the first five 
assessments I led the visit and two of the 
interns accompanied me. On the next ten, 
one of the interns led the visit and 1 and 
another intern accompanied. On the last 
seven they soloed. The interns got the 
chance to see some different approaches 
and different ways of going about the 
assessment. The assessments were pretty 
much what you would expect. One of the 
interns described it as simply, "filth and 
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squalor everywhere-." In fact, we are think- 
ing that the state plan itself might be titled 
"Filth and Squalor Everywhere." 

We did not need 18 months on the project to 
say that buildings are overcrowded, c*re and 
handling is inadequate, and the staff needs 
more training. We could have dime that by 
following the model of several other states — 
going in, poking around in a few repositories, 
and writing a report in a month or two. It 
would have cost a whole lot less, it would 
have been a whole lot easier and faster, and 
it probably would have generated a report 
that sounded pretty much like ours is going 
to sound. So why did we bother? 

First, when I go back to Atlanta and stop 
earning Frequent Flyer miles, there are still 
going to be seven people with solid training 
and a solid commitment who are not going 
to rest — and that is a threat as well as a 
promise — until a statewide preservation 
program is in place. There are 22 institu- 



tions that are starting to improve their 
preservation efforts and are going to start 
hounding someone — the state library, the 
state archives, the legislature — for more 
staff, more resources, more training, more 
money. And finally, we have created a lot of 
stakeholders— in the PALM COP hoard, 
the key institutions, the interns, and those 
22 institutions. 

The state plan has yet to be written. In draft 
form it includes many of the components 
that have already been discussed — educa- 
tion, information, microfilming, and access 
to repair and conservation services. Finally, 
the stakeholders will have to go to the legis- 
lature for additional money, look for money 
in their own budgets, and seek additional 
sources of funding. From SOLINET's per- 
spective the project has been a success al- 
ready. The good news for 10 of the 50 states 
here is that SOLINET is hoping to replicate 
this project for the other southeastern states, 
as well as continue helping South Carolina. 
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LORRAINE Summers, Assistant State Librarian of Florida, described the develop- 
ment of a statewide plan for library disasters to minimize losses to collections and 
reduce replacement costs. Florida used a series of workshops to train representa- 
tives from 1 19 libraries. The project resulted in a statewide library disaster recov- 
ery network and the expectation that a broad-based statewide preservation program 
would follow. 



The country wasshocked in April 1986 when 
a midmorntng fire began in the central 
facility of the Los Angeles Public Library and 
continued to burn for seven hours. Fortu- 
nately, no lives were lost and the fire was 
contained in aboU one-fifth of the total 
stack area of the libi iry. Among the losses 
were 189,000 monographs, 6,200 periodical 
lilies, and the entire U.S. and state docu- 
ments collection* Replacement costs were 
estimated at $14 million. Approximately 
600,000 books were water-damaged and in 
danger of loss. 

Following the lxxs Angeles fire, the Florida 
Division of library and Information Ser- 
vices, of which the State Library is a part, 
began to receive inquiries about what the 
state had done to prepare for library disas- 
ters. We It anied that the state's civil defense 
plan indicated that communities should 
contact the State Library for assistance in 
library disasters! Amazingly, we did not 
know thai we were a run tact point in the 
event of a library disaster, and we bad not 
prepared for such a role. When a call came 
from the broadcast media informing us that 
the Secretary of State would be asked during 
a live interview to describe the state plan for 
library disasters and recovery — we were 
convinced that something had to be done! 

The protection of library materials during 
emergencies, and salvage after being 
damage,d had not been a high priority for 
Florida. Yet of all the states it certainly has a 
need for a disaster plan. The region is often 
struck by hurricanes, tornados, and severe 
thunderstorms. Libraries are frequently 
damaged by water from malfunctioning air- 
conditioning systems (which we use most of 
the year) and from leaking roofs. Most 
libraries in the state need to use their scarce 



resouces for library acquisitions and for 
systems to make materials available; never- 
theless, the Division recognized that steps 
had to be taken to minimize losses to col- 
lections and reduce replacement costs. 

With funding from the Library Services and 
Construction Act, the School of Library and 
Inffirmation Studies at Florida State Uni- 
versity accepted a grant to develop a state- 
wide program designed to reduce the effect 
oflib^ary disasters, especially those involving 
water damage, and establish a human 
resource network of librarians who could 
provide assistance in emergencies. Project 
Director John DePew was assisted by an 
advisory group consisting of two preserva- 
tion experts and five Florida librarians. The 
specific goals of the project were to alert 
academic and public librarians in the state 
to the nature of fire and water-related 
disasters; to train librarians to prepare for 
and respond to emergency situations in ways 
that would minimize damage to collections; 
and to establish a statewide library disaster 
recovery network. 

It was determined that the best way to meet 
these goals was to first survey the state's 
academic and public libraries to determine 
the status of disaster preparedness. Although 
it was obvious that Florida's libraries were 
not prepared to deal with disasters effectively, 
there was no reliable information on the 
extent of plans already in place or the will- 
ingness of librarians to participate in an 
educational program. The survey also pro- 
vided a mechanism for alerting librarians to 
the need for disaster preparedness. 

196 libraries were sent questionnaires and 
92.2% responded. Of the respondents, we 
learned that 50% had suffered some damage 
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or disaster in the last five years, but 74% had 
no disaster plan. Of those* that did, most 
dealt with evaluating people from build- 
ings, not with the protection or salvage of 
materials. Ninety-six percent had not iden- 
tified resources that would enable them to 
salvage their collec tions; 81 % had not iden- 
tified irreplaceable items; 82% had not 
identirK*dprii)rityitemsforeracuatu>n;8t>% 
did not have anyone to call upon with spe- 
cialized skills; and 80% believed that preser- 
vation, including disaster pr eparedness, was 
needed at the stale level. 

The second part of the project involved 
conducting six regional workshop. Ulti- 
mately 148 people attended from 119 
libraries. Library directors were asked to 
select a person who would not only imple- 
ment the plan in his or her own library, but 
would also act as an emergency resource 
person for a geographic area. The work- 
shop was not intended as an isolated event, 
but rather the foundation of a disaster 
LmrainrSumtnmtHarida resource network across the state— to l>e 
Slate Ubmry) tuldresm the coordinated by the Division of Library and 
conference. Information Services. Each workshop site 




was caref ully chosen based on geographic 
affinity, type of weather problem experi- 
enced in that region, and by library area 
(countywide public library, multi-county li- 
brary system, etc.)- These considerations 
were deemed important to promoting the 
disaster support network concept. 

Prior to the workshop, participants received 
An Ounce of Preifention, published by the 
Toronto Area Archivists Group, and work- 
books to use as a basis for preparing local 
library disaster plans. Participants were asked 
to complete part of the workbook prior to 
coming to the workshop. 

The workshop covered the planning pro- 
cess, components of a disaster plan, and 
recovery from a disaster. Participants were 
given hands-on experience in the recovery 
of water-damaged materials. Af ter the work- 
shop, participants were encouraged to com- 
plete local plans and submit them to the 
Division. They were reminded of their role 
as resource contacts in the event of a library 
disaster and they were encouraged to form 
local networks to facilitate disaster response. 

The final goal of the project was to establish 
a statewide disaster recovery network, A 
library consultant was designated the coor- 
dinator for disaster recovery information 
and referral services. 1 le maintainscopiesof 
the local library plans and the disaster ref er- 
ral file. Each participant was supplied with 
a list of those who have gone through the 
training program. The Division installed a 
dedicated phone line equipped with an af- 
ter-hours answering machine to provide a 
prioritized list of phone numbers that can 
be called to reach a disaster resource con- 
tact. Audio-visual training materials and 
environmental monitoring instruments are 
available for loan. The Division will stock- 
pile disaster recovery equipment and sup- 
plies and will join the Disaster Avoidance 
and Recovery Information Group, a non- 
profit professional organization of informa- 
tion managers and disaster recovery plan- 
ners in businesses and local government. 
Companies that offer disaster avoidance and 
recovery services are also members. Finally, 
the Division has been attempting to keep 
awareness high through articles in news- 
letters and other publications. Such 
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information includes the availability of 
equipment and supplies, news about emer- 
gency preparedness in the state, and local 
training opportunities. 

There are ongoing considerations inherent 
in such a program, as well as broad, long- 
term effects. As with any undertaking of this 
nature, people are the key. It is crucial that 
those who have been trained continue local 
level planning and communicate with oth- 
ers in the network. It is also necessary that 
new people be involved in the effort and be 
trained to fulfill the role of emergency re- 
source people, so that the network remains 
intact even though the people may change. 
It is clear that a coordinated effort is neces- 
sary to insure the program continues. For 
Florida, we believe this is an appropriate 
state-level role. The designation of a disaster 
preparedness and recovery coordinator, or 
liaison, is necessary to provide continuity 
and impetus to the program. 

The project has been successful in raising 
awareness, not only for the issue of disaster 



avoidance and preparedness, but more 
broadly, for the preservation of collections. 
The project is now being slewed not as an 
isolated activity, but as part of a broader 
program to insure that adequate attention is 
being given to the preservation of valuable 
materials. The program has stimulated the 
state to define its role. By structuring 
a statewide, multi-library network for emer- 
gency support and training , there is now a 
precedent for cooperation in the area of 
preservation. The cooperative aspect of the 
program has been supported by library ad- 
ministrators and personnel, and there is 
every reason to assume that other such pro- 
grams will have equally strong support. 

For Florida, the next step is a full assessment 
of the preservation needs in the state's pub- 
lic and academic libraries and the options 
available to meet those needs. This effort is 
beginning next month. Without doubt, the 
success of the Florida Disaster Preparedness 
and Recovery' Program has provided the 
state's library community with the motiva- 
tion to proceed with this broader effort. 



John Townsend 

To complete the morning's session, JOHN TOWNSEND, of the New York State Pro- 
gram for the Conservation and Preservation of Library Research Materials, 
described their discretionary grants program which distributes $500,000 annually 
for the preservation of unique research materials. The program requires applicants 
to develop a detailed work plan. By asking questions about access, bibliographic 
control, research value, and institutional priorities, the application clearly indicates 
that a preservation plan must be integrated with other institutional activities, in- 
cluding those not always immediately associated with preservation. 



In your information packet you have a copy 
of an article by Connie Brooks and Joseph 
Shubert describing the history and accom- 
plishments of the New York State Program 
for the Conservation and Preservation of 
Library Research Materials, 1 will focus on 
one aspect of this program — the discre- 
tionary grants — which provide funding for 
preservation through annual competitive 
grants to libraries, archives, local govern- 
ments, historical societies, museums, and a 
surprising number of other repositories of 
research materials. This afternoon, Joe 



Shubert will describe the part of the program 
aimed at the 1 1 largest libraries in New York 
(the Big 11) and the legislation that estab- 
lished New York's statewide preservation 
program. 

Connie Brooks served as head of the program 
until December 1988 and she did most of 
the hard work required to get things started. 
During her first year, Connie regularly put 
in more hours at work that most of us spend 
at home. There are tales of her being found 
slumped over her desk, empty thermos a» 
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her side, and a new draft of the NEH appli- 
cation in her hand. But Connie would be 
the first to admit that these hours were as 
much practical expediency as altruistic 
dedication — since her primary goal was to 
prepare a request to the NEH Office of 
Preservation for funding for additional staff, 
an addition that would allow her to sleep at 
home once in awhile. The application was 
successful, the Mellon Foundation contrib- 
uted matching funds, and as a result, I was 
hired in March 1987 to manage the discre- 
tionary grant program. Roxanne Peters 
followed in April 1987 to develop an edu- 
cation and outreach program. 

The most important lesson in implementing 
a statewide preservation effort was, therefore, 
learned before I arrived. The lesson is that 
any grant program, large or small, must have 
sufficient staff to administer the grants. We 
also found th; • it is far easier to get funds for 
grants than it is to secure funds for staff to 
administer them. For example, the 1986 
expansion of the 1984 legislation that put us 
in business created an entirely new com- 
petitive grant program for the Big 11, 
increasing funding for these libraries by 
S5%. At the same time, the discretionary 
grant program received a 150% increase in 
grant funds, but there were no new funds for 
staff to support increased activities in either 
area. I am aware that pleas for more staff 
usually fall on deaf legislative ears, perhaps 
not unlike the deaf ear that Julius Caesar 
turned to his soothsayer, but nevertheless, 
our experience not only confirms the im- 
portance of professional preservation staff 
in a program of this kind, but also suggests 
that it behooves the state agency responsible 
for the program to use whatever influence, 
incantations, exhortations, or outright sor- 
ceries required to provide for staff in the 
initial legislation. 

Our work has been guided more by expedi- 
ency than by reflection, From the very first 
weeks of the NEH project, there were scores 
of applications to read, a pile of money to 
give away, and a seemingly endless chain of 
reports, memos, meetings, and miscella- 
neous paperwork to get through. Now that 
things have calmed down just a little bit and 
we only have scores of applications to read, 
a pile of money to given away and a seem- 




ingly endless chain of reports, memos, meet- 
ings, and miscellaneous paperwork to get 
through ... we haw begun to sort out what 
worked and what did not. 

What really worked, right from the begin- 
ning, was the application itself. Pamela 
Darling served as consultant to the program 
before Connie Brooks was hired and drafted 
the guidelines and application forms for the 
first year. Subsequent revisions to these two 
documents have t>een substantial, but their 
method and goals are essentially unchanged. 
Pam'sgenius was to require that requests for 
grant funding be presented and evaluated 
within the context of the institution's overall 
operation, not just the immediate need to 
fix old books or repair old documents* 

This may not sound like genius to some, so 
let me explain. By requiring applicants to 
slate in detail exactly what they planned to 
do, why it was important, why it needed to be 
done now, and exactly how they planned to 
do it, the application became an outline f or 
a preservation plan. In addition, by asking 
questions about access, bibliographic 
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control, researc h value, institutional priori- terprel. For us, the applications were a 
ties and so on, the applic ation c learly indi- better deal. Our program was already un- 
rated that a preservation plan must be intc- derway. We had the applications in our 
grated with other institutional activities, in- laps— up to our ears at times. They came 
eluding those not always immediately asso- from all types of repositories and from every 
riated with preservation. Some applicants corner of the state. The plan of work with 
bucked at the paperwork involved in pre- each applicants pointed out quite clearly 
paring this type- of application. Others, what the applicants knew and, more- impor- 
inost notably some of the unsuccessful ap- tantly, what they did not know. Further- 
plicants, told us that it worked. In the more, since the evaluation process required 
process of preparing an application, they review by three outside professionals— a 
learned how to plan for preservation of preservation librarian, an archivist, and a 
their collections. This was how we came to conservator-— we had a thorough analysis of 
realize the value of the application as an the strengths and weaknesses of each appli- 
education tool. cation and the preservation effort that it 

sprang from. No survey or needs assess- 

The testimonials did not exactly pour in, ment could have told us so much so quic kly, 

but enough did come in to convince us that Speed was important because the program 

our education and outreach program could was going on its own and we were trying to 

begin by foe using, at least initially, on the catch up with it. 1 would agree with Marg- 

giant application process. Our first official aret Child on the subject of surveys. "I 

outreach effort was a series of five grant would suggest," she says, "that there is very 

application workshops. CM course, the pri- 1 ttle reason tocontinue contemplating the 

man thing that all applicants want to know extent of the problem in order to justify a 

is how to gel money. We told them how by beginning. It seems a more practical use of 

tellingthcmhowtowriteagtxKf application, limited resources to turn our energies and 

but we also packed in a f ull day of imtrur- ingenuity to devising action strategies and 

lions, examples, and advice about how to developing the infrastruc ture to sustain 

put together a preservation program. So f ar them." 
as we were concerned, a good application 

and a good program were practically the An example of using information at hand is 

same. As a result, the next round of appli- the Disaster Preparedness Pilot Project we 

cations not only saw a dramatic increase in conducted in 1988. Because our grant 

the number of applications, but the quality application assumes that disaster prepared- 
of applications improved significantly. We ness represents one of the most basic levels 

have since conducted five more workshops, of preservation awareness, we ask applicants 
Thelatest round of applications seems to be to describe what preparations they have 
better still. By better, I do not mean that made just in case- the water main breaks, the 
they ate just more fundable from out point river starts to rise, or the fire alarm rings in 
of view, but that they reflect an understanding the middle of the night. In looking at the 
of preservation issues and a greater degree response to this question in the 1987 appli- 
of initial preservation planning. cations, we found that fewer than 10% of 

the applicants had a disaster plan. We also 
During the couise of these workshops we learned that a significant number did not 
have also realized that the applications know what a disaster plan was— since a first- 
thcmselves give us the best picture of the aid kit, a fire extinguisher, and a burglar 
status of preservation in New York-Owr alarm do not make much difference in 
Memory ai Risk, which Larry Hackman dis- preventing damage to library materials, 
cussed this morning, recommends that our 

program conduct a formal statewide assess- With the help of an advisory elMnmiitee 
ment of preservation conditions, needs.and drawn from New York's Office of Cultural 
progress every five years. Formal assess- Education (representing the state archives, 
ments do serve an important function, but the state library, and the state museum) . we 
they also require a considerable amount of planned a pilot project and contracted with 
time to develop, conduct, compile, and in- the Northeast Document Conservation 
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Center to develop guidelines for preparing 
a disaster plan, and initiate a series of 
workshops on hem to deal with water dam- 
age. In the first round of applications fol- 
lowing the pilot project. t>8% of the appli- 
cants either had a disaster plan in place or 
were in the process of writing one. More 
workshops are scheduled. 

We have also used applications to identify 
other educational needs, such as the need 
for realistic ways to improve storage envi- 
ronments and the need to inform applicants 
(and sometimes vendors) of the standards 
for producing archival quality microfilm. 
We have attempted to attend to the needs 
expressed by the applicants or, as is more 
often the case, the needs betrayed by the 
paps in their applications. Out of this has 
come an overall plan of action for the edu- 
cation program. Based on our experience 
we have concluded that good preservation 
education is a prerequisite to a successful 
gram program. This is not a dramatic find- 
ing, and our approac h has not been particu- 
larly novel, but by insisting on standards 
and norms for planning and performance, 
and by providing the means for applicants 
to learn about the standards, we have built 
a good foundation. 

Because funding for grant awards was avail- 
able long before personnel to develop an 
education program, we have not been quite 
as systematic, and not nearly as efficient, as 
we might have been. It was a little bit like 
having carpenters on the building site ready 
and waiting to put up the frame before the 
masons had even arrived to pour the foot- 
ing. Reversing the order would have made 
more sense even if it meant not using the 
pile of money we had to give away until we 
could educate people on how to spend it 
wisely. This is probably heretical in a state 
agency, since not using i'umh immediately 
is often tantamount to losing them, but a 



cynic might suggest that bureaucratic her- 
esy isas close to common sense as most state 
agencies are likely to get. Cynical or not. it 
is clear from New York State's Discretionary 
Grant Program that education is the infra- 
structure Margaret Child referred to as the 
prerequisite to effective action. Without it, 
any statewide program is likely to have a 
limited impact on the preservation problem 
it seeks to address. 

In spite of our modest successes, we have not 
vet achieved a really sustainable program. 
With New York's present budget crisis, we 
have seen our ability to make site visits 
severely curtailed, our funds to provide out- 
side professional review all but eliminated, 
publication budgets slashed, and our c hances 
of securing state funding to continue the 
two NEH funded positionsahnost f ade away. 

The amount of funding for grants remains 
the same, whit It * good news of course, but 
1 wonder how effective we will l>e in building 
the infrastructure required to sustain the 
preservation effort. Statewide programs 
must be sustainable beyond the initial leg- 
islative enthusiasm that gets them going. 
They must also be sustainable in spik* of the 
economic vagaries of state funding. 

Our work is still guided more by expediency 
than by reflection, as you can tell from these 
remarks, so we have not yet had time to sink 
into despair about the economic problems. 
Perhaps this is localise we have come to 
think that economic had times are just as 
ephemeral as economic good times. Things 
already look a little better than they did 
three months ago. Our lack of despair may 
also be because* the problem of preservat ion 
involves more than economics. It is just as 
we tell the applicants — the difference be- 
tween a good preservation program and 
one that doesn't work at all. is all in the 
planning. 
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During luncheon, state 
delegations were seated 
together so that they could 
begin the process of discussing 
how the information being 
shaml applied to their twm 
particular cirrumstamrs. A 
number of delegations took 
adiwn tag? of the opportunity 
to have a group pictu rr taken 
that amid be u nti to publicize 
the eixtil in their state, 

Abm*e: Delegations from 
Washington and (hrgon, 
From left, Vicki Kreimeytr 
(Washington State 
JJbruty). Nancy Maker 
(I hi iv, oj Washington), 
Ijxyne Sawyer {Oregon 
State Archives Division), 
and Wesley A, Ihxik 
(Oregon State Library). 

At left: Delegation from 
Rhode Island, From left, 
Merrily Taylor ( Hrtmm 
Univ. library), Beth Ferry 
(Rhode Island tkpt. of 
State library Services), and 
Madeleine B. Tel f cyan 
(Rhode Island Historical 
Society) 
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l : rom leji: Trudy Peterson 
(Sational AreMves), Katrti 
Motyjewsfti iXtnthm! 
Document (hnstrvatum 
(snter), Paul (.tmum 
( StKiety of A merit an 
Arthixnsts), Xaney Sahli 
(Xaiwnal Historical 
Publications and Ketotds 
(Mm mission ) t Wesley 
Boamgaanien (Ohio State 
University), and Howard 
tjnorll t Oklahoma 
Department of Ubmnrs). 



To dak* we have surveyed approximately 220 
institutions throughout our region. We think 
of these Mitvm as a tutorial process wherein 
we build enthusiasm, interest, and a certain 
amount of knowledge about the hinda* 
mentals of comprehensive preservation 
planning. The day-long visit is used as an 
opportunity for educating stall* senior ad- 
ministrators, and interested parties such asa 
hoard member. When the day *s educational 
experience is over, a comprehensive report 
is written, Many of the institutions have used 
the reports tojustify funding for preservation 
efforts. In fact, the utility of the reports is 
documented by the move on the part of 
funding agencies to lequire evidence of 
planning before they are willing to entertain 
requests for the treatment of individual 
objects. 

Through the survey program we have also 
developed knowledge of the level of pres- 
ervation sophistication in the region, of the 
needs of the collections, and of the resources 
that are available. We are also at a turning 
point at NEDCC. We are the oldest program 
funded by NEH, and as a result, NEH 
requested that we conduct an evaluation of 
our program and its achievements. Marg- 
aret Child served as the consultant for this 
evaluation and noted that one of the major 
achievements of the program has been the 
widespread impact of basic education about 
preservation issues. Margaret pointed to the 



fact that we have developed an infrastructure 
in the region which is capable of supporting 
additional services and additional project 
opportunities. We are proud of that, but we 
are almost unable at this point to keep up 
with the demand for services. 

The survey program, for example, is ex- 
tremely helpful to the institutions that have 
participated, but we can only provide a lim- 
ited number of surveys in a given year. It is 
a labor-intensive and time-consuming pro- 
cess. We must now liegin to look at ways to 
optimize ourselves as a resource for the 
states, as states begin to be more sophisti- 
cated and committed to making plans of 
their own. We want to be able to work more 
on the model of SOIJNET working with 
PALM COP, or on our experience with de- 
signing and implementing the New York 
State Disaster Planning Project. This model 
allows a regional center to provide stall to 
administer a program to meet the needs of 
a state — in our cast* to use our special 
expertise and access to information to begin 
a prcK ess that New York eventually developed 
into a coordinated network for disaster 
preparedness. In addition, we are still there 
as a resource to answer technical questions 
uasedon our actual experience with disasters, 

I hope that you will go away from this con- 
ference continuing the process of crc s- 
fertilization and continuing to use the 
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Karen Motylewski 



The case histories presented during the afternoon of March 2nd included those 
which described some aspect of regional/national preservation activities with im- 
plications for developing state programs. Karen Motylewski, Director of Field 
Services at the Northeast Document Conservation Center, described the positive 
effects that outreach, consulting, and survey services can have. 



The Northeast (at first New England) Docu- 
ment (Conservation (k*nter was started in 
1973 as a cooperative effort. It was originally 
an arm of the New England Library Board 
and directed by a board consisting of the 
state librarians of each of the New England 
states. Since 1973, NEIXX: has greatly 
expanded its servu es and its clientele — and 
expanded its region to include New York 
and New Jersey. Its lx>ard is now composed 
of members appointed by the state librar- 
ians, who are assisted by an advisory board 
appointed to represent historical agencies, 
academic and public libraries, and archives. 

NEDCC was founded to optimize resources 
and expertise and to maximize what are, 
unfortunately, often limited funds for pro- 
viding conservation treatment for materials 
with artif actual as well as informational value. 
Our clients range from major research 
libraries, state libraries and state archives to 
tow i records offices and local historical 
societies. Even the smallest repositories, 
however, hold unique and irreplaceable 
materials. Although the Onte** was origi- 
nally established to provide conservation 
treatment, the additional roles of technical 
consultation and education (in the begin- 
ning on an ad hoc basis) have always been a 
mission of the Outer. George (km ha, first 
director of the C-enter, recognized that con- 
servation treatment was v.aly one of the 
strategies critical to insuring that collections 
survive. Equally important to consider are 
such factors as the nature of the collections 
and their condition, the nature of the hold- 
ing institution, the requirements for access, 
and the type and intensity of use the collec- 
tions receive. In addition, preservation 
cannot Ik- treated as an isolated problem, or 
one that can Ik* solved by selecting a f ragile, 
imperiled item and sending it to a 
conservator. A comprehensive institutional 



preservation plan is needed, including such 
programmatic elements as stabilization by 
environmental control, adequate housing, 
and security and handling policies. 

In recognition of the broader preservation 
needs of its clientele, Ann Russell, Director 
of the Outer since 1978, submitted a pro- 
posal to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities to formalize and expand the 
Center's educational and consuhingservices. 
At the time, in 1980, we were in the position 
of designing from scratch what we would 
offer to our region. NEDCCs new Field 
Service Office would provide subsidized 
preservation planning surveys throughout 
the eight-state region. The surveys looked in 
detail at the building and its security and 
environment, and practices that affect the 
preservation of the collection?* — including 
the level of preservation sophistication of 
the staff. In part because the surveys were 
subsidized, we were able to serve some very- 
small repositories that nevertheless hold 
unique and irreplaceable resources for 
research. For example, the local town 
records office in Newbury, Massachusetts, 
holds intact a complete set of town records 
dating back to 1692. 

Together , the staff of the Center represent 
a broad spectrum of expertise. Because the 
staff communicates with one another on a 
constant basis, we are able to stay abreast of 
technical developments in the field- The 
advantage of this for a regional program is 
that we reach a wide variety of institutions 
with this up-to-date information; that is, we 
are constantly collecting information and 
giving it back again in different contexts. 
This kind of cross-fertilization — the kind 
that is happening also at this conference — 
is the most productive kind of learning 
experience. 
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enthusiast) that is building to make programs 
happen in your own states and regions. To 
the extent that we or any of the other regional 
programs tan assist, do not hesitate to call 



as. We are also here as a national resource 
to help keep you f rom making some of the 
mistakes that all of us have made who have 
lx»en involved in designing programs. 



Paul Conway 

PAUL Conway, then Preservation Program Officer at the Society of American 
Archivists and now a member of the Archival Research and Evaluation Staff of the 
National Archives and Records Administration, described the design of his evalu- 
ation of SAA's preservation education programs. Since 1981, SAA has conducted 
a broad v.- - ration program reaching a thousand individuals in 850 institutions 
around the country with 40 workshops, a consulting service, a two-week manage- 
ment institute, and manuals on conservation and photographic administration* 



I am happy to be here to address this distin- 
guished audience of archives, library, and 
history professionals. During the last year, I 
have been working tor the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists (SAA) to carry out a full evalu- 
ation of SAA's preservation education pro- 
grams. I will briefly describe our programs 
to date, what has been learned, in a prelimi- 
nary way, from the evaluation, and suggest 
the implications for statewide preservation 
planning. 

SAA is the national professional association 
of archivists, with a staff of 1 1 in its Chicago 
headquarters. SAA's membership includes 
over 4,000 individuals and institutions. 
Continuing professional education is our 
central mission which we carry out through 
annual meetings, an extensive publication 
program, workshops, and seminars. In the 
last decade alone, SAA has offered 2fi7 
workshops for more than 5,000 participants. 
We now have a full-time educational officer 
charged with overseeing the workshop pro- 
gram and developing new initiatives in the 
education area. 

In the area of continuing education for 
professionals we need to forge partnerships 
between national associations on the one 
hand and slate level leadership on the 
other — with the goal of encouraging institu- 
tional change and ultimately raising stan- 
dards of practice. The concept of partner- 
ship implies that all parties benefit. In the 
same way that computer technology bridged 
the boundaries that separated library. 



archives, and history professionals in the 
past, the challenge of preservation encour- 
ages new thinking about our common ob- 
jectives. Likewise, our educational efforts 
should cross boundaries to give profession- 
als the skills they need to transform the 
organizations in vhich they work. In the 
past, continuingeducation for professionals 
has largely emphasized individual personal 
growth. I am suggesting that, from an 
association's perspective, the educational 
activities that we provide should emphasize 
the organizational context first and 
deeniphaaize the personal aspect* "dura- 
tion, 

SAA's Basic Archival Conservation Program 
was developed in response to an emerging 
consensus in the 1970s that training in con- 
servation fundamentals was the most press- 
ing need for lH>th librarians and archivists. 
During the last eight years, SAA has admin- 
istered 40 workshops on basic conservation 
and on the administration of photographic 
materials, reaching a thousand people in 
H50 separate institutions around the coun- 
try. We published two manuals on conser- 
vation and photographic administration that 
are SAA's most popular publications. In 
addition, SAA has administered a consulting 
service similar to that of NEDCC and held a 
two-week preservation management insti- 
tute. In evaluating this program overall, we 
are asking first, who did we reach; second, 
are the program s goals and objectives 
responsive to the current conditions in 
archives; and third, what is SAA's role in 
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addressing current and future needs? By 
the end of June we v»ill haw analyzed the 
findings from a series of studies and we will 
begin designing a new program to earn the 
association into the next decade. 

The literature on preservation has grown 
significantly in quantity and quality during 
the part decade. A consensus has only re- 
cently emerged, however, on a definition of 
terms, and more importantly, on the priori- 
ties for undertaking fundamental activities. 
This consensus-making princess, while typi- 
cal of a rapidly changing field, greatly com- 
plicates any effort to describe, in a systematic 
way, the ongoing activities of the archival 
community. Therefore, the first step of the 
evaluation preyed has been to develop a 
model of ongoing activities and suggest a set 
of definitions. 

While the model describes the basic activi- 
ties that fall under the umbrella of archival 
preservation, it is understood that in the 
absence of unlimited f unds, every adminis- 
trative unit responsible for archival preser- 
vation activities must set priorities. Further- 
more, the model itself, as well as the evalua- 
tion project, assumes that effective preserva- 
tion requires planning and that preventive 
activities are given priority over conserva- 
tion treatment (renewal) activities. Accept- 
ing these assumptions has important impli- 
cations for how we interpret the findings of 
the study and, more importantly, how we 
apply the findings to future SAA activities in 
preservation education. 

To begin the evaluation process, each 
administrative unit that participated in one 
of SAA's basic conservation workshops about 
4(X)in all, will be sent a questionnaire asking 
them to describe their preservation activi- 
ties. In addition, they are being asked to 
assess the usefulness of four sources of pres- 
ervation information. The questionnaire 
includes a measure of the size of the unit in 
terms of stall and holdings, to permit com- 
parisons across a variety of types and sizes of 
institutions. The findings from this study 
will yield two important types of information. 
First, we will note the variety of preservation 
activities that are being carried out in the 
nation's archival repositories. Second, we 
will know how people responsible for archi- 



val preservation are presently educating 
themselves. Therefore we can gear our 
educational activities to the ways people are 
learning instead of the other way around. 

I want to speculate a bit about the findings 
that we have so far. This is not based on the 
questionnaire, which is one week from being 
mailed out, but on information that has 
been gathered in the course of designing 
the questionnaire. First, archives, or archi- 
val units with responsibility for preservation, 
are incredibly diverse. They range from 
pan-time volunteer shops to administrative 
units with 30 or 40 full-time paid profession- 
als. We do the archival profession a disser- 
vice if we focus only on the largest and most 
visible archives, even assuming that the 
largest and ,nost visible also have the largest 
or the most significant collections — which 
we have found not necessarily to be the case. 

Second, even though the preservation 
knowledge base is weak and we recognize 
that we do not know as j * jch as we should, 
the sophistication level is high in archives 
and libraries today. People know they have 
a problem. They even know what needs to 
lx» done, because we have been telling them 
for a decade. What they do not know is how 
to do it and where to go to get the specific 
information. This is significant. We often 
underestimate the level of sophistication in 
the population that we are trying to educate. 
We have some pretty savvy people in very 
small organizations. 

Third, what is needed as a result of this 
sophistication is to raise the level of our 
educational endeavors to show people how 
to develop strategies, how to plan. In other 
words, how to cany out preservation man- 
agement rather than isolated conservation 
treatments. While "hands-on * programs may 
get people in the door of a workshop, and 
they may be fun for both the participants 
and the instructors, they are not necessarily 
the most effective way to raise an entire 
profession's ability to manage its preserva- 
tion problems. 

Finally, we realize that there are glaringgaps 
in the published literature. There needs to 
be an increased effort to disseminate the 
near print information thai is available in 
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small circles, and to make this information 
much more available as formal publications. 

The evaluation project that we have been 
undertaking has a number of important 
implications for statewide planning efforts. 
First, continuing education programs must 
be based on knowledge of actual weaknesses 
in a variety of institutional settings rather 
than on a set of idealized conditions. We 
know what the ideal is, but we do not know 
nearly enough about what is actually going 
on. More importantly, before we select the 
educational vehicle — whether a workshop, 
a consulting service, an information clear- 
inghouse, or a centralized training labora- 
tory— we must first identify specific learning 
objectives. We should know what we want to 
accomplish before we land another work- 
shop on an unsuspecting public. Ground- 
ing educational goals and methods on ac- 
tual practice requires the kind of detailed 
research that SAA has been carrying out this 
past year, and it may be one of the roles for 
a state coordinating body. 

Second, from a statewide perspective, con- 
tinuing education programs must equip 
participants with strategies for building 
preservation programs and for changing 
practices where required. Since most pro- 
fessionals work within administrative units, 
continuing education programs must rec- 
ognize and, where possible, use specific or- 
ganizational contexts as a point of depar- 
ture. In practical terms this means targeting 
educational programs to particular types of 
organizations, teaching participants how to 
plan and set priorities within organizational 
contexts, and reinforcing learning with built- 
in follow-up activities. This final point is 
crucial. Everything that I have been able to 
determine so far, shows that one-shot educa- 
tional programs, no matter what the vehicle, 
are ineffective unless learning is reinforced 
at some future point. 

Third, the preliminary findings from SAA's 
evaluation project have reinforced the notion 
that neither individual grassroots 
efforts, nor a national top-down planning 
strategy are sufficient to address the prob- 
lems associated with preserving our cultural 
heritage. State leadership in partnership 
with national associations can best encour- 



age creative diversity, set meaningful pri- 
orities, target specific groups, and mobilize 
expertise. 

The national associations, including SAA, 
are often overlooked sources of expertise. I 
can illustrate how a partnership between a 
professional association and state leader- 
ship could work in practice. We fully expect, 
for example, that one of our future educa- 
tion initiatives will be some sort of training 
in preservation management that empha- 
sizes planning strategies. In the partnership 
model, SAA would stress educational needs, 
propose an appropriate method, develop 
the curriculum and supporting materials, 
and recruit and train instructors. A state- 
wide education committee, or some other 
mechanism within the state, would provide 
guidance on the specific needs of the state, 
and on specific peculiarities — political and 
otherwise— that drive those needs. In this 
kind of partnership, states have the satisfac- 
tion of providing cost-effective, high-quality 
training on a scale they would find difficult 
to achieve independently. The knowledge 
gained from a nationwide program such as 
SAA's could be veiy useful, even for those 
states with the resources to develop and 
implement their own education programs. 
SAA is but one example; NEDCC and 
SOLINET are examples of regional groups 
that can also provide expertise for individual 
states. 

In 1981 , when SAA's Basic Archival Conser- 
vation Program was just getting off the 
ground, Robert Patterson addressed a pres- 
ervation institute on the theme, -What should 
we do until the conservator arrives?" His 
answer, Take responsibility and act now,** 
remains true today. Rather than wait for the 
conservator or preservation expert, he said, 
"librarians and archivists must take the re- 
sponsibility for educating themselves about 
conservation . They must educate themselves 
to the point that they can design and imple- 
ment their own programs.** That was eight 
years ago and the statement is absolutely 
true today. The difference between 1981 
and now is that we know a lot more about 
that educational process — through trial and 
error. It is now time to give real meaning to 
this concept of "lifelong learning" that con- 
tinuing education experts promote, by 



tunning partnerships to carry out needed 
research, basing our educational goals on 
research findings, and assuring that learn- 
ing is applied in organizational settings. 

By midyear, SAA, with the generous support 
of NH 1 and the cooperation of many groups, 
will have accumulated a significant part of 



the information needed to forge meaning- 
ful partnerships. In the domain of 
continuing education, as in so many other 
domains mentioned today, states do not 
have to go it alone; SAA and other national 
and regional organizations are ready and 
willing to provide the necessary expertise. I 
hope that you will take us up on the ofler. 



Nancy Sahli 



NANCY Sahli, Director of the Records Program, National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission, reported on the background and goals of NHPRCs state 
historical records assessment projects and their implications for state preservation 
planning. The NHPRC projects gave grants to individual states to analyze and 
describe current conditions, identify problems, frame potential solutions, and 
outline actions. The reports were virtually unanimous in their perception that 
preservation programs and services were an urgent, statewide need. 



The National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission (NHPRC) was origi- 
nally established by Congress in 1 934 as part 
of the act establishing the National Archives. 
NHPRC is charged to develop plans, esti- 
mates, and recommendations relating to 
documentary source materials in American 
history. This makes us different in focus 
from NEH, which has a much broader sub- 
\i ct coverage. Since its establishment under 
law in 1974, the Records Program (one of 
two grant programs at NHPRC) has had the 
promotion of coordination and planning as 
one of its key objectives. 

To accomplish this, the Commission pro- 
vides grants and develops programs to 
promote the preservation of documentary 
source materials, and supports activities that 
advance the state of the art, promote coop- 
erative efforts i**nong institutions and orga- 
nizations, and improve the knowledge, 
performance, and professional skills of those 
who work with historical records. 

In 1981, the dual tin eats of severe budget 
cuts and loss of the (Commission's legislative 
authority led NHPRC to take radical steps. 
With $600,000 remaining from the annual 
grant kitty of $2 million (the same grant 
kitty we have today) , the Commission decided 
to use the remaining funds for projects that 



would allow each state to assess the condition 
of its historical records and records pro- 
grams, and recommend ways to improve the 
situation. 

By historical records we do not just mean 
manuscripts or public records. We mean all 
kinds of original documentary source 
materials, including still photographs, 
motion pictures, electronic records, archi- 
tectural drawings, engineering drawings, etc. 
One of our Washington State projects 
uncovered pancakes inscribed by hand in a 
small comn; unity — and included them in 
the guide to records in that state. While a 
pancake is an extreme example, NHPRC 
takes in a broad sjiectrum of materials and 
institutions. 

The grants were to be* awarded to the State 
Historical Records Advisory Boards — 
gubernatorial^ appointed boards estab- 
lished as part of the regulationsfor NHPRC/s 
Records Program, The boards review grant 
applications and undertake planning and 
cooperative activities in die states. It was the 
Commission's hope that such »*n action 
would permit the states to proceed with 
theirdoeumentary program, even if NHPRC 
were not in a position to provide any federal 
assistance in coming years. Twenty-seven 
assessment grants, averaging $22,000 each, 
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were awarded at the June 1981 Commission 
meeting for the first round of projec is. 

The specific goals of the state assessment 
projects — as defined by the (Commission, its 
staff, and a crew of consultants brought in to 
assist us — were to examine historical records 
activities, programs, and needs in four spe- 
cific areas: state government records; local 
government records; historical records 
repositories; and f unctions of statewide im- 
portance such as preservation services, 
education and training, archival and records 
management, advisory and assistance ser- 
vices, and program coordination. The state 
boards were charged with the task of ana- 
lyzing and describing current conditions, 
identifying problems, framing potential 
solutions, and outlining actions that could 
be taken in the near future as well as over a 
period of time. 

The reports were designed more as agenda 
documents than as true planning docu- 
ments. They set the stage for further action . 
The self-study approach was intended to 
allow the states to identify local and state 
needs and priorities and determ ine the best 
way to address them. It also offered a means 
to build a consensus on archives and records 
issues among concerned constituencies, and 
it gave the state boards and state coordina- 
tors an opportunity to demonstrate leader- 
ship in archival affairs. The state coordina- 
tor is an individual, usually the state archi- 
vist or head of the state-funded historical 
agency, appointed by the Governor to chair 
the state board. Many of the state coordi- 
nators are in attendance at this meeting. 
The coordinators who undertook the 
projects were the individuals who really 
spearheaded the activity in their states and 
continued to provide leadership. When 
completed, the reports were designed not 
only to assist planning and coordination in 
the states, but to provide the Commission 
and other national organizations with data 
from which to develop more broadly based 
priorities and plans for the preservation of 
our documentary heritage. 

By 1983, when the first reports from the 
initial round of assessment projects began to 
appear, the Commission had recovered both 
its authorization and its appropriation. To 



date, reports have been completed in 44 
states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia. An additional four states and 
one territory have received funding for 
assessment studies but have yet to issue final 
reports. Five remaining states and territories 
have yet to apply for f unding to undertake 
these studies. Our goal is to bring everyone 
into the fold. 

What specifically have the state assessment 
reports said about statewide preservation 
programs? In one of the consultant 's studies 
prepared for a 1983 conference to evaluate 
the first round of 27 assessment studies, 
Margaret Child (a name you keep hearing 
today) observed that the reports were virtu- 
ally unanimous in their perception that 
preservation programs and services were an 
urgent statewide need. Statewide disaster 
planning, training programs for custodians 
of historical materials, environmentally 
secure storage facilities, and better control 
of the state microfilming programs are but a 
few of the needs cited in the reports. Very 
few states, however, called for the establish- 
ment of a conservation facility to provide 
statewide services, apparently because of a 
belief that historical records repositories 
could not afford such an emphasis, and 
therefore there would an insufficient volume 
of business to keep such a facility going. 

Dr. Child'smost telling obserration, however, 
was that, depending on the activity and 
program, the state level may not be the most 
feasible level at which certain functions and 
services should be undertaken. If there was 
a shortcoming to the state assessment report 
process, it may have been the very fact of 
using the state as the defining element for all 
aspects of the study. In many cases it tended 
to put a set of blinders on the individuals 
undertaking the study, so that they failed to 
look beyond stale boundaries or think in 
creative ways about configurations of insti- 
tutions. Both broader and narrower units 
might be considered in this process, 
depending on the nature of the activity 
discussed and on geographic, demographic, 
cultural, and historical factors. 

New York, for all its being cited as an ex- 
ample and a model, is not nirvana; nor are 
Alaska's problems those of Florida. It is 
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of ten too easy for those of us who look at 
things from a national perspective to say, 
*Well, all the states are pretty much alike. 
There are 50 of you out there and some 
territories. The problems are basically the 
same. The solutions are basically the same." 
This is not true. You are well aware of this 
and those of us at the national level need to 
develop more sensitivity in this area. 

This argument for diversity within the states, 
based on our state assessment report experi- 
ence and other experiences at the Commit 
sion, should not be interpreted as criticism 
of ihe idea of coordinated statewide pres- 
ervation programs and planning for these 
programs. Rather it is an argument for 
careful assessment of conditions, needs, and 
workable solutions within the individual state 
context, so that the most appropriate plans 
for coordinating cooperative action and ser- 
vices can be developed. Approaches that 
might be successfully undertaken in Massa- 
chusetts may be unsuitable in Montana, Of 
course, this does not deny that certain ba- 
sics, such as a statewide disaster plan, are 
essential in every state, but it does suggest 
that not every state will end up with the same 
configuration of priorities. Some states will 
need to look beyond state boundaries more 
than others to the development of coopera- 
tive, interstate programs. It is somewhat 
ironic that the states that may need to do this 
most, those with small populations and rather 
large geographic areas, may also be the most 
independent and least inclined to under- 
take these cooperative interstate efforts. That 
is another matter altogether. 

Leadership will come from different sources 
in some states than in others. In some states, 
institutions already have a tradition of coop- 
eration; in other states there is fierce com- 
petition among institutions. Strong indi- 
viduals in some programs may take the lead 
over others. 

Based on NHPRC'sexperiencewith the state 
assessment reports, what lessons can we learn 
that will assist the more specific process of 
preservation agenda setting and planning? 
First, there is the need for careful planning 
prior to the development of the actual plan, 
or agenda, individuals do not simply come 



together in a room one morning and emerge 
later that day with a workable agenda or 
plan. Informal discussion and networking 
must set the stage for more formal activity. 
You are not going to come up with a work- 
able solution by coming together to draw up 
a constitution and bylaws. You need to do a 
lot of informal talking and schmoozing 
before you can get to the point where you 
will be comfortable being together, because 
many of you have not worked together 
before. The goals of the planning effort 
must be identified, and a methodology that 
is structured, yet flexible, developed. 

A timeframe *or the planning process should 
also be fixed as nearly as possible. There is 
nothing like the little crunch of time to get 
you on the stick and going. The NHPRC 
assessment projects were conceived as one- 
year projects, but in most states 1 8 months to 
two years elapsed before the final reports 
WL*re printed and distributed. Since it incor- 
porates both structure and flexibility, I was 
struck by the fact that New York's effort took 
three years. It is hard to know what 
the optimum amount of time might be for 
each state. 

Resource needs for the plan and its process 
must be identified. I do not think this is 
something you can do with an all-volunteer 
effort. A provision for hiring staff was built 
into the state assessment. What sources are 
available for staff support and other essen- 
tials? Whatfundingsourcesmightbe tapped? 
Who will seek this funding support and be 
responsible for its administration? Who 
should be involved in the planning process 
and how? These* and other key questions 
must be addressed before any sort of formal 
process begins. 

Second, the planning process itself must not 
bt" perceived as a static one. The idea is not 
to have an attractive report to put on the 
shelf or display at a single public meeting. 
Admittedly, those states in our program 
whose assessment reports were attractively 
packaged have certainly not been at a disad- 
vantage, but the report must not be seen as 
an end in itself. Any planning document is 
merely part of the process; it is the process 
that must go on and have continuity. The 
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states that have learned this lesson and taken 
it to heart (New York, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
and Nevada among others) have benefited 
by realizing a significant percentage of the 
• recommendations from their reports. For 
example, the relationship between Tmmtxt a 
Usable Past, New York's 1984 NHPRC-funded 
state assessment report and Our Memory at 
Risk, the 1988 NEH-funded report which 
you heard about this morning, is more than 
simply cosmetic. There is continuity between 
these two documents and the planning pro- 
cess they represent. Continuity of individu- 
als and institutions allows for continued 
reassessment, monitoring, and amplification 
of an agenda; continued planning is essen- 
tial if programs are to move forward. 

Third, the planning process should not be 
narrowly defined as one involving only a 
small group of professionals from the library 
and archival communities within a given 
state. NHPRC encourages states to develop 
mechanisms for public involvement and 
commentary during the assessment process. 
Such outreach enables key constituency 
groups to buy into the process at an early 
stage, so that by the time a plan has been 
completed or an agenda set, the prospects 
for moving into an action mode are 
enhanced. 

Several of the NHPRC state assessment stud- 
ies benefitted from consultants outside the 
state who could provide a more objective 
view; the same would be true of preservation 
program planning. Despite the critical need 
for broadly based support, it is also clear that 
ihe success of a state assessment report (or 
any other planning document) depends to a 
critical degree on the initiative of a small 
group of committed individuals and institu- 
tions. I cannot overemphasize this. The 
NHPRC State Historical Records Advisory 
Boards that have received strong individual 
leadership from the state coordinator have 
demonstrated the viability of the planning 
process, and of state-based cooperation and 
planning efforts in the historical records 
area. None of this, however, would mean 
anything without the support of resource 
allocators; the final test of any plan is its 
translation into action. This requires 
money — from state legislatures, perhaps 
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from federal funding agencies such as NE1 1 
or NHPRC, from the reallocation of existing 
institutional resource (a source too often 
overlooked), and from a variety of other 
sources in the public and private 
sectors. 

None of this happens overnight, and per- 
haps the most difficult reality to accept is 
the amount of time and consistent repetitive 
effort that it takes to obtain the resources to 
develop and implement programs. This 
requires a steady selling job to all players 
who have some direct or indirect role to 
play in the process, including the political 
constituency. 

In the years since the first state assessment 
reports were completed, we have been able 
to observe the states putting them into 
action. Each state is different in terms of 
what is feasible, politically viable, and nec- 
essary, yet most have shared in the process. 
The very act of participating in a common 
assessment and planning exercise has served 
to bring the state coordinator, state boards, 
and other key players closer together. 

With the exception of the first round of 
evaluations mentioned earlier, the indi- 
vidual reports have not been sufficiently 
analyzed in the aggregate, or used to their 
full potential to influence national policy 
development, planning, or resource alloca- 
tion; their potential in this area remains. 
Thus, their possible impact extends beyond 
the boundaries of each individual state to 
the entire nation and its historical records 
needs. 

I might add that we have some interest now 
on the part of the states in conducting a 
second round of assessment projects involv- 
ing those who were in the first round. Many 
of the states have independently under- 
taken an evaluation of what progress they 
have made in implementing the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports. The 
state assessment reports have made, and 
will continue to make, a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the planning pro- 
cess at the state level. We have a lot to learn 
from this example as we develop plans for 
statewide preservation programs. 

r>2 
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Wesley Boomgaardert 

Wesley BOOMGAARDEN, Preservation Officer, Ohio State University Libraries, 
related institutional preservation planning to state preservation planning and de- 
scribed the formal preservation self-study process developed in 1981 by the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries. The archives community is developing a similar 
planning process through a project administered by the National Association of 
Government Archives and Records Administrators. 



Recently I have noticed a sharp increase in 
the interest shown to the term "oxymoron." 
Oxymorons, as you know, are those rhetorical 
combinations of contradictory or incon- 
gruous words used for epigrammatic effect. 
These* days it seems as if everyone from 
William Safire to (Jeraldo Rivera makes 
mention of these etymological curiosities. 
Perhaps you can identity 1 with some of these 
oxymorons: "normal adolescent,* 1 for those 
of you who remember that time of your lif e, 
or better, have children of that age. "Hos- 
pital food" and "Velveeta cheese" are on the 
lips of oxymoron epicures. For most of us, 
"happily married" or even "married lifts" 
have at times had an oxymoronic twist. 

Even in preservation management, our own 
jargon appears to be* oxymoronic. Take 
"disaster planning," for example. 1 know of 
none of my preservation colleagues who 
actually plan a disaster by setting a fire, 
sabotaging pipes, or praying for acts of God 
in planning a disaster. Or, how does our 
increasingly visible term H permanent paper" 
appear to scientists who study the biodc- 
gradahility of materials in industrialized 
societies? 

1, myself , may sound like a "mournful opti- 
mist" as 1 give you my own "impartial opin- 
ion" today. Before the vocabulary con- 
stabulary comes to take me away, however, 
let me assure you that I am finished with 
oxymorons for the day, because 1 am sure 
that "preservation planning" is most defi- 
nitely not an oxymoron possessing any self- 
contradictory or incongruous eff ect . 

I am here representing a large state-assisted 
institution, the Ohio State University, whose* 
libraries face a serious preservation dilemma. 
I am also a resident of Ohio, a state with a 



rich documentary heritage, but also sober- 
ing and severe preservation problem*. I am 
certain that my perspective could be trans- 
lated, state by state, to all the others. 

My perspective can also be summarized by 
three statements relating to the preservation 
of our collections at risk. First, presentation 
of important research collections is expen- 
sive. Second (and because of that expense), 
effective and timely preservation planning is 
not simply a good idea, it is essential. Third, 
only after libraries and arc hives have deter- 
mined their own preservation needs, pri- 
orities, and interests, can collaborative and 
cooperative statewide, regional, and 
consortial efforts he an effective path to 
magnify what is essentially a local effort. 
Please allow me to elaborate on these three 
points. 

First, preservation of research collections is 
expensive. Forgive me for belaboring the 
obvious: we would not be here if preserva- 
tion of our collections had cheap, easy so- 
lutions. Recent cost studies have pointed 
out the considerable expense even of pres- 
ervation microfilm. It costs roughly $80 to 
$100 to select, prepare, microfilm, catalog, 
and inspect the average 300-page mono- 
graph. Figures from the Association of Re- 
search libraries indicate that there are at 
least 10 million unique volumes at risk in the 
nation's largest libraries. Microfilm is 
probably our most cost-efiective preserva- 
tion methodology t yet, there are many ma- 
terials for which microfilming is not the 
most appropriate preservation solution. 

in addition, the 10 million volume figure 
does not include the rich collections in the 
nation'sarchives, historical agencies, smaller 
universities, and colleges. Even with eflcc- 
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the prospective preservation — such as 
improvements to the storage environment, 
increased use of alkaline paper, mass 
deacidification, more enlightened binding, 
and conservation treatment (all of which are 
also expensive) we still face an enormous 
retrospective preservation problem. Its 
magnitude and expense make it imperative 
that we plan our mows. Truly we have no 
dollars to waste. 

The phrase, "If you think education is 
expensive, try ignorance," has become a 
popular fixture on of lice walls and automo- 
bile bumpers. In out case, I might paraphrase 
that to read, *If you »hink preservation 
planning is expensive, try winging it." 

Point number two: It is my thesis that library 
and archives managers must produce effec- 
tive, well-led planning studies to map out 
how to best use our limited resources. What 
is the point of local planning in the am text 
of statewide planning? The local goal is to 
preserve all information important to the 
local readership in an appropriate format. 
This goal must mesh with statewide and 
national goals to preserve unique informa- 
tion of value in all collections. 

With funding from National Historical Pub- 
lications and Records Commission, the ar- 
chival profession is developing a planning 
methodology through the efforts of the 
National Association of Government 
Archives and Records Administrators 
(NAGARA). The planning team examines 
facilities, holdings, and organizational 
context in order to make realistic recom- 
mendations for a preservation effort, 
acknowledging the limited availability of fis- 
cal resources and trained staff. The NAGARA 
planning study process is a modification of 
the preservation planning program devel- 
oped in 1981 by the Association of Research 
Libraries. To date, 16 research libraries 
have completed the planning process, many 
with assistance from NEH, and most of 
through participation in ARI/s program of 
monitoring the planning process. 

The ARL Preservation Planning Program is 
an effective model It is based on the as- 
sumption that professional stafl onsite are 
in the best position to assess their own 
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institution's preservation situation and 
needs — when given a structured process, 
leadership, and the time to complete a 
good study. Having led such a study at Ohio 
State, I know this to Ik* true. The process 
takes advantage of the expertise and natu- 
ral enthusiasm of the library staff. The 
process ts also based on the assumption that 
the chief executive officer stands squarely 
behind the preservation effort and partici- 
pates with time and energy. In a large 
research library the ARL preservation 
planning program typically takes a full year 
and uses 2,000 person hours. 

As part of the needs assessment, the local 
preservation study team examines critical 
preservation areas including, first and fore- 
most, the storage environment. The needs 
assessment is really an exercise in asking the 
right questions. Of the collection's condi- 
tion the study team asks, "What is the degree 
of damage and deterioration? What must 
be done to insure continued access to the 
information and/or artifact?" This is not a 
matter of answering the trivial question, 
"What is the percentage of embrittlemcnt," 
but rather, **At what cost and at what level of 
priority do we act?" Of the organization of 
preservation activities within the library, 
the study team asks, "How well-organized 
are we for the routine treatment of materials? 
Where can the organization Ik* improved to 
increase efficiency and our ability to micro- 
film, replace, repair, and evaluate the col- 
lections?" Of disaster control, the study 
team asks, "How vulnerable are we to the 
lo^s of portions of the collections due to 
catastrophe?" Of stafl and user awareness, 
the study team asks, "What more can we do 
to reach those who handle the collections? 
How can we solicit their suggestions and 
ideas?" Of the preservation resources avail- 
able, the investigators inquire, "What fisc al 
and personnel resources will be needed to 
insure the availability of important materi- 
als. . . into the next week, the next semester, 
the next biennium, or the next century?" 
And finally, of inter-institutional coopera- 
tion, the study team asks, "How does it 
benefit us to participate in cooperative 
preservation microfilming projects? How 
can we meld our top priorities for preserva- 
tion into a statewide or other consortia! 
arrangement?" 
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These areas of investigation and subsequent 
recommendations for action cover most of 
the necessary ground for effective preserva- 
tion planning. The libraries that have par- 
ticipated in an ARL preservation planning 
program have subsequently experienced 
impressive growth in their preservation 
efforts, much of it due to the information 
gleaned from the study and the existence of 
written plans. Those institutions that have 
met with success have also realized that 
preservation is not a -project," but is instead 
a never-ending program like automation, 
cataloging, information services, and other 
expensive and complex functions. These 
institutions also recognize that bold imple- 
mentation of a well-developed written plan 
is not an easy process. With increased 
demands for funds from every part of the 
organization, it is not getting any easier. 

Implementation of even an outstanding 
written preservation plan is difficult. At 
Ohio State we have seen its difficulty first- 
hand. It is one thing to write an eloquent 
manifesto of needs; it is quite another to 
realize all the recommendations in a timely 
manner. Fortunately, well-written plans 
include realistic time lines, budgets, and 
targets. We bite off chewable projects for 
digestible timeframes. Success also depends 
upon leadership from the administration, 
cash, and some good luck. 

Among the institutions that have partici- 
pated in ARL's Preservation Planning Pro- 
gram, there is evidence of considerable 
success in implementing their plans. AH 
have developed disaster contingency plans 
after outlining the process in the overall 
plan and all have established preservation 
units to oversee preservation activities 
Hbrarywide. Several have used the great 
public relations value of their plan to get 
funding to significantly upgrade heating, 
ventilating, and air-conditioning systems. 
One is leading a national program for the 
preservation of biomedical literature. 



Others are working closely with micropub- 
lishing Firms to preserve important collec- 
tions at a considerable cost ravings. All have 
significantly increased the visibility of pres- 
ervation at their institutions. To recite the 
list of successes would take more time than 
I have today f but I am convinced that most 
of these successes and activities would 
not have been started without the formal 
study and planning process. These libraries 
are now equipped to act locally and coop- 
eratively* 

Which leads me to my final point. Local 
plans which identify- local needs and priori- 
ties are essential for effective statewide col- 
laboration and cooperative action. I have 
no citations from Maehiavelli, Von 
Clausewitz, Adam Smith, or even, God for- 
bid, Ayn Rand; but I believe that it is true 
that libraries and archives — like all institu- 
tions, nation states, and individuals — act 
naturally out of self-interest, and in the 
interestsof their clientele. There is a growing 
number of libraries, archives, historical so- 
cieties, and other repositories (large and 
small) who are prepared to act (out of 
enlightened self-interest) to preserve their 
collections. Planning has prepared them 
for sound, realistic, immediate, and con- 
siderable action. I am hopeful that statewide 
preservation planning efforts and funding 
for statewide programs will provide the ad- 
ditional support needed to complement 
the important work of national organiza- 
tions and federal agencies working to pre- 
serve our nation's cultural heritage. 

Because of its enormous expense, preserva- 
tion requires careful, thoughtful, and well- 
guided planning at the grassroots level — 
not just centrally at the state capital or even 
the nation's capital. Our nation's collection 
must be preserved one page, one docu- 
ment, one map, one recording, one news- 
paper, one book at a time. The cumulative 
effect institution by institution and state by 
state is a concept that makes sense. 
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Howard Lowell 



HOWARD LOWELL then Administrator, Oklahoma Resources Branch, Oklahoma 
Department of Libraries, and now Delaware State Archivist and Records Adminis- 
trator, described the findings of the 1986 National Association of Government 
Archives and Records Administrator's report on the preservation needs in the 
nation's state archives. He went on to comment on the implications of the report 
for future action by the states, and by NACARA on behalf of the states. 



"Serious danger threatens the nation's ar- 
chival record. H So begins the 1986 National 
Association of Government Archives and 
Records Administrators' report, Pmmwtion 
Needs in State Archives. The report is but one 
product of a year-long assessment study that 
included detailed q uestionnaires completed 
by 43 of the 50 states and site visits to 10 
states. 

The NAGARA study found a preservation 
crisis in the nation's state archives. If this 
challenge is not successfully met, many of 
the 2.5 billion paper records held by state 
archives — not to mention valuable govern- 
ment information that exists in the newer 
recording formats even more transitory than 
paper — will be inaccessible to researchers 
by the mid-21 st century. The prestigious 
Committee on the Records of (Government 
struck a similar theme a year earlier, con- 
cluding that. The United States is in danger 
of losing its memory." 

Ed Bridges (Alabama Department of Ar- 
chives and History) wrote in Documenting 
America, based on his analysis of the first 
round of state assessment projects sponsored 
by NHPRC, "No state archives addresses the 
preservation problem with confidence, and 
none can boast any plan that promises suc- 
cess." This finding is not surprising when 
one understands that, again quoting Bridges, 
**State records agencies are in an impover- 
ished condition and currently unable to 
provide adequate care for their records," 
Bridges used the familiar phrase "cycle of 
poverty " to describe the condition of state 
archives. Three years after the NAGARA 
report, we are slowly starting to break this 
cycle of poverty in the preservation arena. 
However, the absence of comprehensive 
programs simply means that the survival of 
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permanentlyvaiuahfeinfonuauonjor which 
state archives are charged by statute as well 
as by society to preserve, cannot be assured. 
To respond to the preservation challenge 
will require bold, innovative efforts by 
archives administrators, citizen activists, 
government leaders, and the private sector — 
all working together. 

Records and the information they contain 
are at the core of our democratic society and 
governmental operations. Indeed, imagine 
the chaos of Irving to govern without records. 
Records provide officials with the informa- 
tion needed to make decisions. They 
chronicle the legal responsibilities of federal, 
state, and local government. They protect 
our rights as citizens. They provide a link to 
past policies and programs documenting 
the principles and experiences on which 
government decisions are based, They are 
vehicles to insure accountability for the 
actions of public officials. They are also an 
indispensable cultural resource for under- 
standing the American experience. Yet 
NAGARA, at the end of its study, conc luded 
that no state archives is meeting the preser- 
vation challenge adequately. 

Ixi me describe the f actors that we identified 
as causing the preservation problem in 
arc hives. For those of you who work in 
libraries, these will sound familiar, but slightly 
different in emphasis. Fust, there is the 
enormous volume of unique records that 
the state archives hold and continue to 
acquire. NAGARA'sdata indicated that state 
archives collectively hold slightly more than 
a million cubic; feet of records, adding some 
50,000 cubic feet annually. A second factor 
identified for . tate arc hives, which could !>e 
applied toaJ! archival settings, is the problem 
of diversity of formats for government 
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documentation, and in particular, the chal- 
lenge posed by electronic records gener- 
ated in the past two decade*. A third factor 
is the inferior quality of paper that govern- 
ment offices have used and continue to use. 
Wliiie many state records programs have 
the statutory authority to set paper qualm 
standards, NAGARA learned that most have 
not. The f ourth cause, as we all know, is the 
natural physical deterioration that occurs 
as records age and are handled. Here archi- 
vists may be in a better position than our 
library colleagues. So many of the indi- 
vidual items in our collections are not sub- 
ject to continual use and handling. Indeed, 
some would argue that the archives pit* ser- 
vation challenge can be satisfied to a large 
extent by proper collection housing. 
Unfortunately, the fifth factor NAGARA 
identified is an almost universal lack of 
satisfactory storage conditions for our ar- 
chival heritage — even in some of the new er 
facilities. 

This final factor is also one of the major 
areas of change that is taking place since 
NAGARA produced its report. There are at 
least 1 2 states that haw either built, or are in 
the process of planning, new state archives 
facilities. 1 find this a very remarkable fact, 
given the situation less than five years ago. 

The NAGARA study also examined preser- 
vation needs. NAGARA's litany of needs is 
not revolutionary, nor will it surprise any in 
this audience. We share these needs with all 
archives, libraries, and documentary records 
repositories. NAGARA found the need for 
improved physical housing for collections — 
including better facilities, environmental 
controls, security, and archival quality sup- 
plies. We found the need for a coordinated 
researcli and development program that 
would lead to definitive standards and 
guidelines evaluate current procedures, tnd 
suggest new preservation methods and con- 
servation treatments. We found the need 
for enhanced preservation education 
opportunities to give archival staff the 
expertise* that they need to earn out effec- 
tive preservation programs. We identified 
the need tor additional regional preserva- 
tion support programs to provide informa- 
tion, trainings strategic planningassistanre, 



and treatment services in coordination with 
other preservation initiatives. We found 
the need (perhaps more unique to the 
archival context) to reevaluate the tradi- 
tional criteria by which we appraise, man- 
age, and make accessible government infor- 
mation. Along with this is the need to 
address the processing backlogs that many 
state archives face. Finally, there is a need 
to increase both the quantity and especially 
the quality of preservation microfilming 
programs in state archives. 

Attention to this last need is emphasized in 
Linda James* 1986 study of state archives 
microfilming programs. Standing the Test of 
Time. 1 he James report is disquieting in its 
conclusion that officials in most states, "are 
failing to insure the adequacy of microfilm 
that is destined to serve as a security or 
replacement copy for valuable state and 
local records." 

Finally the NAGARA study pointed to one 
overarching need, to develop a new tool to 
aid preservation decision-making, strategic 
planning, policy determination, resource 
allocations, and program development and 
evaluation in the archival context. While 
many excellent tools exist in the library 
sector of our common research resources 
community, NAGARA concluded that these 
tools are not easily transported to the archi- 
val environment. For example, if more 
than 2,(KM) staff hours are needed to develop 
a preservation plan, as Wes Boomgaarden 
described for the ARL Preservation Plan- 
ning Program, for most archives it would 
take a lot longer than one year to complete. 

NAGARA did not stop with simply listing 
needs, but offered a series of actions to 
begin to address them. First, with support 
from NHPRC, NAGARA is moving forward 
to develop a preservation planning assess- 
ment too! with a project based at the (Jeor- 
gia Department of Archives and History. 
Other proposed NAtiARA actions include 
enhanced preservation management train- 
ing f or state arc hives personnel, expansion 
of existing preservation activities in indi- 
vidual institutions, coordination of a 
national preservation research and devel- 
opment agenda together with our library' 
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colleagues, and working with the Councilor 
State Governments and individual state 
leaders to bring the preservation crisis to the 
attention of state officials. 

This last action item may be the most impor- 
tant, because ultimately, the preservation 
challenge in state archives can only be suc- 
cessfully addressed at the ?*ate level, with 
adequate resources for state archives to pro- 
vide adequate care for their holdings. This 
is proving to be a tougher initiative than we 
originally thought. 

In 1978, California conducted the first state- 
wide preservation needs assessment that in- 
cluded both archivists and librarians. It was 
soon followed by a 15-month project in the 
western states during which librarians and 
archivists together began to identify preser- 
vation needs, j. Michael Bnter, who was at 
that time working for the California library 
Authority for Systems and Services wrote in 
the final report of the California project, 
There are no easy remedies, but the situa- 
tion is not yet hopeless if immediate steps 
are taken under competent leadership and 
if adequate resources are judiciously applied 
to reverse the trends.** Bruer\s observation 
rings as true today as it did more than a 



decade ago. The difference today is that 
there is an opportunity through mutual ef- 
fort to move the preservation agenda in 
each of our states and collectively among 
our states toward the coordinated program 
that California envisioned in 1978. 

In state archives, as in almost all humanities 
resources repositories, the preservation 
needs are critical, the time is short, the 
financial and stafl resources often inad- 
equate, and the consequences of not acting 
to meet the preservation challenge are dire, 
If we fail, state archives will not be able to 
f ulfill their trust as guardians of much of this 
nation f s public documentary record — es- 
sential to Americans to establish their rights, 
understand their past, cope with their 
present, and plan for their future. Those of 
you who have heard me speak on preserva- 
tion know that I am fond of quoting 
C. Northgate Parkinson who once wrote, 
**Delay is the deadliest form of denial.** For 
me, his observation is particularly appropri- 
ate to the preservation challenge. For us to 
delay action now in effect is to abdicate our 
respt .isibitity for the library and archival 
resources entrusted to our care, and deny 
future generations of Americans access to 
their rightful documentary heritage. 
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Following the case histories and audience discussion, BARBARA WEAVER, State 
Librarian and Assistant Commissioner of Education in New Jersey, introduced 
the topic of legislative efforts and described the authorization and implementation 
of a state aid program of preservation grants for libraries in New Jersey* Weaver 
introduced the five-person panel— librarians and archivists who had all had con* 
siderable legislative success in their own states. 

The panel was preceded by a presentation by ROY BLUNT, Secretary of State of 
Missouri, who talked about strategies for involving elected officials in the mission 
of libraries and archives* The major strategy, according to Blunt, is to communi- 
cate to elected officials why they should be involved and responsible. He pointed 
out the importance of initiating discussion between all interested parties and then 
moving to get the job done. In closing, he commented on the need to move from 
planning to action, while remaining flexible. 



Roy Blunt 

It is an honor to be here with a group of 
individuals who seldom assemble together- 
state archivists and state librarians. I am 
particularly pleased that there are three 
Missourians here: Clary Kremer, the Missouri 
State Archivist whose agency is an importan t 
part of the Secretary of State's office; Monty 
Hightower, the Missouri State Librarian; and 
Regina Sinclair, who is here from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. I might also mention 
that all three of these agencies, together 
with three others, met last week in my office 
in the Truman Building in Jeflenn 1'ity to 
talk about putting together a co*^ rative 
p reservation effort. We fee! good that what 
the communities here are doing nationally, 
we are also doing in our state. 

It is also interesting for me to make this 
presentation preceding a panel that brings a 
great deal of legislative success to the podium, 
and 1 am eager to listen to what they have to 
say. 1 also want to point out, for the record, 
that the Missouri General Assembly is 
meeting today . , . and 1 am not here to 
purport that I am any sort of master of 
legislative activity. If 1 did, the Assembly 
might hear alxmt it and would quickly decide 
that it w.\s time to teach me an important 
lesson, one 1 hope I have already learned. 
We have had success dealing with the legis- 



lature in Missouri these last foui years, but a 
large amount of that success was really due 
to having advocates in the General Assembly- 

1 believe our focus today is incredibly signifi- 
cant. The most important obligation of a 
generation is to pass along values and heri- 
tage to the generation that follows. If we fail 
to do that, we have failed in our primary 
responsibility. This responsibility includes, 
of course, the requirement that we preserve 
all legal, cultural, and historic documents. 
This requirement has to be established in 
jaw — otherwise it is not reaily a require- 
ment — and it also has to be funded, two 
things that everyone in this room under- 
stands. Therefore this requirement, as an 
absolute necessity, involves working with 
elected officials. 

In July 1988, a number of archivists in the 
audience today were in Annapolis for a 
meeting of NAGARA. I was there speaking 
after a panel on the topic of "Archives and 
the Elected Official." Listening to the panel 
that day I made a few notes. These are close 
to exact quotes: "You should never underes- 
timate the ego of your elected official," A 
second quote, *We have to establish a shadow 
government that understands the system 
and" (the emphasis was on the and) "is well- 
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motivated." The implication, of course, be- 
ing that many people understand the sys- 
tem, but few are well-motivated to use it. 

Another observation that I noted was, "You 
can never be too cynical in your approach to 
these people.* And the fourth observation 
was made at the end of a substantial discus- 
sion about the first three, "We have to re- 
member that there are many elected officials 
who are, in fact, well-motivated. M 

In these four statements there are a variety 
of points of view about what happens when 
you deal with elected officials. But each of 
them recognizes the ultimate need to involve 
elected officials. I first wrote the phrase, 
"work with," but decided that it might not 
reflect what I wanted to say. At least involve 
elected officials, whether you think you are 
going to be successful in actually working 
with them or not, because* involvement with 
elected officials is imperative in order to get 
things done. 

For the last four years, we have been working 
hard in Missouri to create a sense of what we 
have in the Missouri State Archives and in- 
still asense of responsibility. We have worked 
with legislators, we have worked with others 
in state government, many of whom used 
our services but really were not aware of 
what the Archives had. We worked with 
people who should be friends of the Missouri 
State Archives, but who had never had it 
explained to them why they should be. For 
example, we have documents in our state 
archives, as you all do, that are unique. We 
have documents that are older than the 
Constitution of the United States, older than 
the Declaration of Independence, that are 
in French and Spanish and reflect the unique 
heritage of our state. Each state has docu- 
ments such as these that reflect its unique- 
ness and should be of interest to state gov- 
ernment. We are primarily, after all, a gov- 
ernmental archives — something that not 
only legislators who are part of government 
need to understand, but that other reposi- 
tories in the state also need to understand. 
Competition can be a significant hindrance 
to preservation efforts. 

Missouri has a formal statutory records and 
archives program that is 25 years old this 




year. Of course, we had an archives lorg 
before that, but L Z5 years ago the Ck u'ral 
Assembly placed the obligation for a nives 
and records management in the Secrt aryof 
State's office- Before I was elected Secretary 
of State, the program was in rented space for 
20 years, space that the state hat! actually 
paid for a number of times, but had never 
managed to own and make a permanent 
commitment to. Consequently, environ- 
mental control was never a part of our 
program. 

On one of my early trips to look at another 
state archives, in preparation for building 
our own new facility, 1 visited the Kentucky 
Department for Libraries and Archives. I 
asked about their temperature variance and 
was told that they consider a temperature 
variant :>f eight degrees acceptable. In our 
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building at the time we reached summer 
temperatures of 110 degrees and in the 
winter we occasionally have water frozen on 
the floor. I quickly calculated 110 to freez- 
ing and told our Kentucky hosts, that eight 
degrees was well within our standards. 

This story and others, and some trips by state 
legislators with me, convinced the (ieneral 
Assembly in 1 986 to appropriate $20 million 
for a new building to house most of the 
Secretary of State's office, including the state 
archives, and also the state library. As many 
of you have already done, we will be estab- 
lishing ph\^ically, the Missouri State Archives 
as a significant part of state government. We 
had a unique opportunity to make this 
happen. We had a new Secretary of State, a 
new director of records management, a new 
State Librarian, and the President of the 
State Historical Society was a legislator 
friendly to our efforts. We were able to avoid 
the issue of Turf and, because of that, did 
something nobody had done before — got a 
major building project through the Missouri 
General Assembly in one session! 

1-et me emphasize that the most significant 
reason for our success was that two leading 
legislators made trips with me to other state 
archives and became convinced that we had 
to do something — that there really was a 
valuable heritage to be saved, that we were 
well behind in our efforts to preserve that 
heritage, and that we had to do something 
and we had to do it soon. 

In the time remaining 1 want to give you 
several examples of how wt created a greater 
awareness of historic documents in Missouri. 
Even though we have over 3,000 people 
each year come to the archives to do research 
and well over 25,000 people write us to 
request information, we still didn't have the 
level of public understanding that we wanted 
for the Missouri State Archives. 

I talked to Ed Weldon (Georgia Department 
of Archives and History). They had what I 
thought was a great idea for public service 
announcements. They railed it "Moments 
in Georgia History." We changed that 
substantially. We call it "Moments in Mis- 
souri History! * Each month we produce a 
different 60-second public service 



announcement — always tied into a docu- 
ment at the Missouri State Archives. There 
are plenty of documents and plenty of topics 
and we haven't yet thought of a topic we 
would like to do that we couldn't find a 
document to point to at the end of (K) sec- 
onds. These announcements are running 
cm at least one television station in every 
media market in our state. 

We also developed a set of classroom mate- 
rials for teachers to use, 40 documents with 
an accompanying workbook that explains 
the role of the document in Missouri history. 
While we thought this project would be of 
interest primarily to social studies teachers, 
we discovered that a substantial number of 
English teachers md, interestingly, math 
teachers (for documents involving surveys 
and assessments) found them useful. 

We compiled an index of people who had 
served in the General Assembly. And, of 
course, we gave a few copies to each legislator. 
They gave them to their family and to local 
genealogical societies. The index became 
another way to show legislators the kinds of 
information available at the Missouri State 
Archives. County records on microfilm have 
also been one of several publications that 
has helped create a sense of what the archives 
is all about. 

We followed up the building initiative in this 
current legislative session with two initia- 
tives—one that would establish the histori- 
cal records board in state law, as opposed to 
just by the Governor's executive order. We 
also have a bill that would fund local record 
preservation projects and a local record 
program through a fee added on to real 
estate transactions. 

Finally, I'm going to tell you atx at a project 
tliat I had a lot of fun doing and it was a great 
way to share the Missouri heritage. The 
Missouri state flag was 75 years old last year. 
We had been a state a long time without a 
flag, but in 19L>, the General Assembly 
passed legislation to create a state flag. As 
part of that process, a woman from Cape 
C iirardeau handmade the first prototype state 
flag out of red, white, and blue silk with a 
handpainted center. Ten years ago, the ori- 
ginal flag had to be taken off public display 
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because the paint had begun to flake off and 
the silk rip. It wasn't irreparably damaged, 
but damaged enough that it was wisely taken 
off permanent display. 

We decided on the 75th anniversary of the 
Missouri state flag to see if we could get 
Missouri fourth, fifth, and sixth graders— 
the age in our state when you study Missouri 
history — to raise the money to preserve the 
flag and purchase an appropriate display 
case. We needed $9,000. We asked schools 
to raise $75, one for each year, and in return 
we would give them a certificate and a state 
flag. Two hundred and twenty-eight schools 
participated. They didn't raise $9,000, they 
raised $27,000! More importantly, they had 
a unique opportunity to be part of preserv- 
ing their own heritage. 

I also found out during that year that the 
Missouri telephone company was 75 years 
old. Every four weeks I pay my telephone bill 
and that money has to go somewhere. I 
asked them if they would like to take 
advantage of that coincidental birthday and 
match the remaining money to make a video 
on the state symbols. Next fall, every public 
and private elementary school will receive a 
28-minute video that describes the state flag, 
its restoration and mentions the other sym- 
bols that, over the yean*, the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly has decided to use as symbols. 

We're working to create an outside support 
group, friends of die Missouri State Archives, 
an idea we stole from several states who have 
done it so well It's important to recognize 
your constituency — ii it's libraries, if it's 
archives, if it's preservation. For example, at 



the state archives, genealogists will ultimately 
make records available for historians to look 
at, and if you fail to understand that, you 
miss a great opportunity. 

It is very important to initiate discussion 
about what we could and should do. It is 
even more important, in my opinion, once 
you initiate that discussion, to get it done. 
There are 12 divisions in the Secretary of 
State's office in Missouri. We do many 
things: elections, securities, publications 
. . . Those of the 12 that get the most done 
are the ones that get the most to do. I have 
very little interest in conceptualizing things 
that never get done. 

Of course, it is also important to realize that we 
are competing in a very important market- 
place. Education, child care, senior citizens, 
transportation— these are all matters that 
legislators and elected officials have to deal 
with. It is important to be flexible. 

My final remark on flexibility is one that 
Dave Olson (North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History) will appreciate. When 
Thad Uher, Secretary of State of North 
Carolina, retired after 52 years, he had not 
only served longer than another other per- 
son as Secretary of Suite, but longer than any 
other elected official had ever served in 
statewide office in the history of the country. 
When he was elected the first time in 1932, 
his slogan was, "Give a young man a chance. " 
When he was elected for the last time in 
1984, his slogan was, "Experience counts." 
The lesson is that in all legislative and politi- 
cal efforts, you have to understand the 
benefits of flexibility. 
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national and international preservation ef- 
forts that are cuirer.ily underway. There 
needs to be a relationship between statewide 
programs and these national efforts . . 

Joseph Shubert State Librarian and Assis- 
tant Commissioner for libraries in New York, 
took to the podium joking that "Someone 
w l u> read the paper that Connie Brooks and 
I wrote said that my job is to provide a case 
study in opportunism." Shubert went on to 
describe the events, opportunities, and leg 
islative history that lead to the development 
of statewide preservation program in New 
York. *We recognized that we would need to 
make clear the state's compelling interest in 
the continued availability of these resources 
and how the resources are made available to 
everyone in the state through library resource 
sharing. * He pointed out that the success in 
New York was due to a number of factors 
including the fact that the program was part 
of a "larger, more comprehensive library aid 
package supported by all sectors of the library 
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The first panelist on legislative efforts, 
Richard Akeroyd, State Librarian of Con- 
necticut, described the the Connecticut 
Preservation Task Force, and in particular 
their work to urge the General Assembly to 
"require by legislation that all state publica- 
tions and records of enduring value and 
importance to the history and government 
of the state be created or printed on alkaline 
paper/ Akeroyd desc ribed a series of steps 
aimed to establish a "track record of conti- 
nuity and credibility with the legislature." 
Adv<Kacy for alkaline paper is part of a 
larger strategy in (Connecticut to enlist the 
legislature's support for establishing a state- 
wide preservation program. "The task force 
has been operating on the basis of a firmly- 
held belief that each state has the responsi- 
bility to address preservation problems and 
issues in terms of its own library collections, 
archives, and historical tecords. We believe 
that if this is done systematically 1/ each 
state, then a tremendous contribution will 
be made towards achieving the goals of the 




community.'* He noted that the "even though 
the public is not generally well-in formed 
about preservation needs, the public is 
genuinely concerned about the specter of 
losing a large part of our cultural and intel- 
lectual heritage. " In 1986, the program was 
expanded because, as Shubert pointed out, 
individual legislators saw results in their own 
communities and received favorable and 
enthusiastic report of accomplishments from 
people they knew. 

Gary Nichols, State Librarian of Maine, 
offered a pithy description of legislative acu- 
men in his state, involving two major stages: 
coalition building and legislative advocacy, 
"legislative strategy begins, in most cases, 
well in advance of an actual legislative docu- 
ment/ While citing specific example^ con- 
cerning preservation, he advised the audi- 
ence to Tind the model . . . don't reinvent 
the wheel . . go for the power center . . . 
avoid committees ... go direct to the fund- 
ing source . . . find the rising stars in the 
legislative arena , . ." He pointed out the 



usefulness of drama. "You know, it's bill after 
bill, department after department, detail 
after detail. Half of them are out of the 
room. They're wandering all over the place. 
Shake them up and create some drama - . . 
get some nasty examples of neglect ... As 
part of the drama, consider, if you can, a 
crisis, either manufactured or capitalized 
on!" Nichols noted that legislators "are, 
after all, the makers of law and history . . . 
they really do have a genuine concern for 
the state's heritage and lake seriously their 
stewardship of the collective state good." In 
concluding, Nichols remarked, "While 
Maine is a boldly beautiful state ... it is also 
matched by a real fiscal impoverishment. 
And, as the saying goes, 'As Maine goes, so 
goesthe nation,' should really read, ifMaine 
can do it, so can you.'" 

Guy Louis Rocha, State Archives and Records 
Administrator of Nevada issued a similar 
pragmatic and lively message aboi ' how to 
reach the legislature, or a *case study in 
practical politics." Tm not talking about 
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the New York experience or the Florida 
experienc e and Vm not coming at you with 
a lot of management terms. I'm going to 
talk about just how I've gotten on in Ne- 
vada." Rorha described several strategies 
and examples of success in a small state. He 
described a direct approach to meeting die 
legislature ("So what I did, taking my 
chances — when you've got nothing, you've 
got nothing to lose — I cultivated the me- 
dia.'*); articulating his needs (*i needed 
modifications to the physical plant, I needed 
environmental controls. I needed security. 
And I needed the YMCA out of the second 
floor.") ; and developing long-term working 
relationships with key members ("Some- 
time you've got to be a little patient . . . 
sometimes it takes two or three sessions just 
in the educational process to get to the 
point where they are ready to digest what 
you have to say. Sometimesyou need interim 
studies . . . You've heard the phrase — and 
this is my version — if you like sausage and 
legislation , don* t watch ei ther being made. *) 
I le emphasized the importance of personal 
contacts in the legislature. ("You build in 
that reciproc ity and it means a whole hell of 
a lot when you have friends out there who 
can take care of you wUle you take care of 
them.") In concluding he noted that, H . . . 
my job, as a public administrator, is to prac- 
tically apply what some people do when 
they theorize and formulate. There's room 
for all of us out there. So when I'm hustling, 
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just understand, I'm doing my thing, and 
you're doing yours." 

The final panel speaker, Edward Papenf use, 
State Archivist of Maryland, used the brief 
time remaining in the session to urge the 
audience to stress the access side of preser- 
vation. "If'you set up a preservation program 
in a state, make sure that there is a carrot and 
stick approach that makes it imperative that 
when you preserve, a copy is preserved within 
a depository library system, and that the 
copy is cataloged and made accessible . . . * 
! ie also reminded the audience that "battles 
for turf and an Inability to cooperate" 
often get in the way of treating collections as 
cultural resources to be preserved for the 
use of the people generally. 

During the discussion period following the 
panel, the audience followed up on several 
topics, including contacting legislators to 
support Senator Pell's (D-RI) Joint Resolu- 
tion for a national policy on permanent 
paper and a appropriation bill for the second 
White House Ckinference.AsecondWHCLIS 
will provide an opportunity to develop public 
support for nationwide preservation initia- 
tives. The issue of recycled versus permanent 
paper was also raised. Several more legislative 
strategies were offered from the audience, 
including the importance of having the 
"right* sponsor and not getting caught in 
political crossfire. 
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The third day of the conference was devoted to the topics of funding and building 
public awareness. ANN RUSSELL, Director of the Northeast Document Conserva- 
tion Center, introduced the topic of attracting non-governmental support for 
preservation. Her presentation, illustrated with entertaining slides, briefly 
described some successful preservation f undraising efforts* 



Ann Russell 
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Most state libraries and state archives look to 
appropriations from their state legislatures 
as their primary source of funding. Why 
then, in a conference on statewide preserva- 
tion activities have we included a session on 
raising funds? Because your institutions, 
like the other institutions in your states, have 
collections to preserve; whether your need is 
for conservation treatment of an individual 
document of great value, or for improved 
climate control and storage conditions, or 
for a survey of conservation needs, once you 
launch a preservation program you will find 
that your available funding does not meet 



the needs. It will scum he time to look for 
support from new sources. 

It is important for our professions to work 
to convince private sector funders that pres- 
ervation should 1k? a priority for funding, 
and this may turn out to be profitable for 
your institution. Today we are not going to 
talk about raising funds from federal 
agencies because Nancy Sahli (NIIPRC) 
and George Farr (NEH) have already told 
you that their agencies have guidelines 
available and are willing to receive proposal s 
from you. 
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Today we are going to look at corporate and 
private donors, and foundations. Many or- 
ganizations have had success in raising funds 
from these sources. The Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society, for example, received a large 
donation from a member of the McCormick 
family, associated with International Har- 
vester, to preserve a collection of photo- 
graphs documenting the history of agricul- 
ture in the Midwest. They also raised funds 
from paper manufacturers in Wisconsin to 
set up an endowment for conservation sup- 
plies. The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation 
persuaded the Dupont Corporation to give 
then: a supply of free Mylar (polyester film) 
which they will use to encapsulate thousands 
of architectural drawings. In return, Dufwnt 
Magazine published an article about the 
Frank Lloyd Wright archives and their use of 
the Dupont product. 



The Northeast Document Conservation 
Center has had some success in raising funds 
from corporations. From our neighbor, 
Polaroid, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, we 
received assistance for our photographic 
conservation programs, including both 
money and equipment. From our long- 
term client, United Technologies Corpora- 
tion , we have received support for an ann ual 
series of preservation workshops. We even 
receive support from Xerox Corporation, 
with whom we share an interest in preserv- 
ing information through imaging, 

To the extent that NEDCC has been suc- 
cessful in raising funds from corporations, 
it has been because we haven't been shy 
about asking. The cardinal rule of fund- 
raising is; if you want to raise money, you 
have to ask. 



Sail} Jones 



Sally Jones, Associate Director of Development for Major Gifts at The American 
University, gave an informative speech covering the "nuts and bolts" of fundraising. 
Jones was associated with the campaign to preserve the Statue of liberty, a public* 
private partnership which raised over $325 million. Jones identified the major 
sources of support (individuals, foundations, and corporations) and described their 
typical modus operandi and how to reach them and be most effective. 



I am happy to be here to address this confer- 
ence. I am a professional fundraiser. We 
fundraisers like to believe that fundraising is 
a speciality and that it is a profession. 
Fundraising also has several sub-specialities, 
including annual giving, planned and 
deferred giving* corporate and foundation 
fundraising, and what we term major gifts. 
Each requires specialized knowledge and 
together they create a well-rounded 
fundraising environment. 

Sources of support include, of course, indi- 
viduals. In fact, individuals provide the 
greatest amount of money to nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and they have always done so. 
Approximately 82% of the money raised for 
nonprofit organizations comes from indi- 
viduals — therefore, this is one source that 
you need to learn how to tap. 

Learning how to tap individuals for support 
requires identification of appropriate 



constituents. Who is likely to be most 
interested in your particular organization or 
cause? When we were trying to raise money 
for the Statue of Liberty, the constituency 
was virtually everyone in the country — a 
fundraiser's dream. But there were specific 
projects that we knew would appeal to spe- 
cific segments of the population. When we 
worked on raising money for Ellis Island, we 
did research to identify the immigrant 
population to whom we might direct an 
appeal. 

As far as libraries and archives are con- 
cerned, the constituency consists of those 
who hold library cards and/or are members 
of the community who use the library. One 
of the most effective ways to identify a donor 
con sti tueney is by creati ng a "friends group. * 
For example, Friends of the New York Public 
library consists of people who received a 
mailing from the library asking for support 
at certain levels, and which promised 
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specific benefits to the donor at each level. 
The mailing list for this appeal might well 
have been derived initially from the New 
York City phone book. A sec ond way to tap 
individuals is through wills and bequests. 
This takes expertise and legal advice. How- 
ever, any organization can begin this process* 
Archives and libraries can begin by looking 
<u ;he collections that are given by individu- 
als and working with these individuals to set 
up programs of planned giving, which not 
only maintain and preserve a collection af- 
ter the donor's death, but provide income 
back to the donor during their lifetime. 
One word of warning, if you accept a gift 
through an estate while the person is still 
alive, you need to be sure that it is an irre- 
vocable gift, because otherwise individuals 
can change their wills as time goes on. 

Planned giving is the way that most gifts 
from individuals are arranged — in addition 
to gifts of cash . Planned giving is a clever way 
for individuals to make larger gifts while 
receiving special tax advantages. This is a 
topic that could take a day in itself, so Til just 
list some of the names that planned gifts go 
under — charitable remainder trusts, chari- 
table gift annuities, deferred gift annuities, 
charitable lead trusts, pooled income funds, 
and gifts of insurance, Planned gifts can 
include gifts of real property (such as real 
estate, art, and jewelry) and can be as com- 
plicated as a gift of ownership in a company. 
To establish the appropriate gift vehicle for 
planned giving and avoid legal trouble, you 
really need the advice of a planned giving 
specialist, and preferably either a tax attor- 
ney or an estate attorney. 

Another area of support comes from foun- 
dations. Foundations provide approximately 
$5.17 billion annually to nonprofit organi- 
zations, or six percent of all giving that the 
nonprofits receive. There are five types of 
foundations, and we will be concerned with 
the first four. The fifth type is an operating 
foundation, formed exclusively to raise 
money for its own programs and therefore 
not responsive to grant requests. 

Family foundations are created by individual 
family members. Their assets usually range 
from less than $1 million to $10 million. 



Once they get bigger than this, they begin to 
need professional staff to help distribute 
funds. Since they often do not like dealing 
with project evaluations, the family founda- 
tion is a good place to get regular, unre- 
stricted support year after year. The funds 
may be administered by family members, 
attorneys or bank trust officers, or profes- 
sional stalTfor the larger funds. Most do not 
publish an annual report. However, all 
private foundations are required to file with 
the Internal Revenue Service and you can 
get copies of their reports through IRS or 
see them on microfilm at the Foundation 
(Center libraries. The main Foundation 
Center library is in New York City, but there 
are Foundation Center libraries across the 
country. 

Family foundations do not like a lot of paper , 
therefore, they are often happy to receive 
requests in the form of a letter. As is the case 
with all fundraising, foundation fundraising 
is a people process. It is putting the right 
people together at the right time with the 
right request. Any connection that you can 
find with family members or trustees will 
help you in accessing their money. 

Community foundations are an American 
phenomena that began in 1914. Currently 
there are more than 300 community foun- 
dations in existence with combined assets of 
$33 billion. What makes them unique is that 
their assets come from many individual do* 
nors who recognize the value of combining 
their giving with that of others, and appre- 
ciate the expertise that staff in a foundation 
can provide in analyzing and evaluating 
programs for support. 

Community foundations are community 
service organizations. Therefore, the staff is 
welcoming. In a similar way that the federal 
government will let you come and talk to its 
employees about your request, community 
foundation staff will open their doors to you 
if you live in the community and will help 
you determine the best approach for sup- 
port — whether from their foundation or 
another. 

The trustee committees that serve as boards 
of community foundations often reflect 
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community concerns and interests and 
community foundations trustees also fre- 
quently serve on boards of local community 
organizations. The best approach to a com- 
munity foundation is either through a donor, 
if you happen to know one, or directly to the 
professional staff. Community foundations 
have two types of grant-making mechanisms: 
programmatic grants and donor-designated 
grants. Programmatic grants are awaided 
by foundation staff after careful evaluation 
of a proposal for support Donor-designated 
grants are awarded directly by a donor to a 
specific project or organization that meets 
the donor's interests. 

The third type of foundation is the profes- 
sionally-staffed private foundation, includ- 
ing the ones we all know — Ford, Rockefeller. 
Carnegie, Mellon, etc. Their assets range 
from $1 million to over $3 billion. Eighty- 
two percent of all foundation funding comes 
from these larger private foundations. The 
trustees often reflect the programmatic in- 
terests of the foundation. For example, the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation in New 



York has medical doctors on its board be- 
cause the foundation provides support for 
medical services. 

The big foundations all issue annual reports, 
from which you can get information needed 
to submit a request. Your project must 
match the foundation's interests or they will 
not give you money. In addition, they almost 
never provide general operating support; 
they are more interested in programs thai 
can be* evaluated at the end of a funding 
period. 

The best approach to the big foundations is 
to read the annual reports and follow what 
they say exactly. If they tell you to send in six 
copies of a proposal, send in six copies. If 
they tell you to send a letter, send a letter. Do 
not deviate from the f ormat that they tell you 
to follow. Again, if you can find a connection 
at the Board level, this will result in the 
greatest consideration. 

Contacting a board member is tricky with 
professionally-staffed foundations. Many of 
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you, I am .sure, have established relations 
with program officers. If you plan to use a 
board member contact, do not first go to a 
staff member that you know and love, Co 
directly to the board member and let it filter 
down to the staff person. It you do it the 
other way around and start with the staff 
person, and then decide later, idler your 
proposal is in trouble, to go to the Board, 
you will have a conflict. It is very seldom that 
a board member will work against a staff 
member if the approach has been made to 
the staff person first. 

Again, in determining your approach you 
need to look at programmatic interests, re- 
strictions such as geographic area, and the 
size of previous grants, If a foundation's 
grantsare in the range of $ 10,000 to $ 1 00,000 
and your project costs are $1 million, you 
can still go to that foundation but you should 
identify a discrete part of the project costing 
$100,000, because that is the maximum they 
will probably give you. In addition, you may 
need to know how you are going to make up 
the rest of the funding that you need. 

Other things to look for in annual reports 
are future directions and changes. ixx>k for 
this information in the President's report 
and be sure that you do not put in a request 
for a project in an area they are phasing out. 

When you are working with the professional 
staff of a foundation you need to know when 
to use your telephone. These people get an 
enormous number of proposal requests and 
review proposals every day . Therefore, when 
yoti submit a proposal, it is appropriate to 
give them a call to make sure they have 
received it. At that point you can also ask 
how long they think the review process will 
take, and when you might expect to hear 
something. If the program officer tells you 
that you will hear in two weeks and you do 
not, then it is appropriate to call again. But 
do not keep bugging them, because you will 
turn them off and make them mad. 

A proposal to a foundation should not exceed 
seven pages. The shorter the better, because 
program officers read proposal idler pro- 
posal and get very bored. The proposal 
needs to be interesting as well as short. 
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Include the details and any documentation 
as an attachment or appendices, such as 
relevant biographies, data, or news clippings. 
In addition, there are always two items that 
must go with your proposal: a budget and 
your 501(c)(3). Foundations all require it 
and it should be standard with your proposal. 

The final tvpr of foundation is the corporate 
foundation. Exxon Education Foundation 
is the one that conies to mind, because it has 
provided a lot of support to universities 
across the country. Its endowment is sepa- 
rate from the corporation and it has a pro- 
fessional staff. In many ways it looks like a 
private foundation: it issues annual reports 
and has programmatic interests. The dif- 
ference is in its board. In the corporate 
foundation, boards are usually made up of 
officers of the corporation. As a result, the 
best apprc :h to the corporate foundation 
is througi le CEO of the corporation or 
through another trustee. You need clout. 
Corporations deal with clout in their every- 
day life. They are used to it and it works. 
Find connections at the highest level you 
can in the corporation and use them. 

Corporations provide $4.5 billion each year 
to nonprofit organizations. In addition to 
the co;jx>rate foundation, there are other 
areas in the corporate structure to look at 
for annual grants. The most common 
department is the department of social 
responsibility, but annual grants can also 
come from public and community affairs, or 
public relations. By whatever name, this 
department often has grantees that it sup- 
ports every year, usually with gifts ranging 
from $1,000 to $5,000. Once you have a 
grant, you hardly ever have to do anything to 
keep getting it. You are on a list, and each 
year they just ship you out the money. 

The big corporate grai i ts, however, are CEO- 
authorized and therefore f >llow the interests 
of the CEO. For example, Phillip Mort is has 
traditionally had an interest in the arts, be* 
cause its CEO has an interest in the arts and 
Phillip Morris uses the arts as a public rela- 
tions tool. 

Another source of support in the corporate 
structure is the marketing or advertising 
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budget. You have all probably heard of the 
cause-related marketing used so successfully 
by the Statue of Liberty /Ellis Island Founda- 
tion and American Express to raise over $2 
million. Each time a customer used his or 
her American Express card, the Statue of 
Liberty got a penny. Another example of 
such marketing is the Crown Cola Bottlers 
ad campaign where they have announced a 
special program in support of the homeless. 

To tap the corporate dollar your cause must 
serve the corporation's self interest. Cor- 
porations do not give away money because 
they are nice guys. For example, if your 
preservation project dealt with historical 
materials on mining or engineering, you 
might go to the oil or chemical companies 
for support. Or you might have a project 
that deals with environmental concerns. 
Why would a corporation be interested? 
Because they want a better self image and 
they will support a ^ .oject that they feel 
guilty about. 

If you are in a local community, you can 
often go to the local subsidiary of the cor- 
poration. The way to find out about cor- 
porations in your area is through the local 
Chamber of Commerce. There are also 
standard reference txM>ks which the profes- 
sional fundraisers use all the time. Through 
a technique called webbing or networking, 
fundraisers use standard reference tools to 
investigate affiliations and connections be- 
tween trustees of nonprofit organizations 
and the boards of corporations or their 
foundations. 

Intuition goes hand in hand with facts in 
successful fundraising. There is a gut reac- 
tion that goes with knowing when the time is 
right and when the individuals are right. 
Facts are important, but the next step in 
closing the deal is always intuition. 

In the final analysis, however, a project has 
to be more than worthy of funding, it has to 
be saleable. To determine if your project is 
saleable you need to know your funding 
sources. In corporations, you need to un- 
derstand their culture, the products they 
produce, and who's who. In foundations 



you need to know their programmatic inter- 
ests, the geographic restrictions, the size of 
grants, and who's who. For individuals you 
need to know what sector of the population 
might be interested in your project. Finally, 
when you go into the private sector for 
support, you need to be able to come up with 
arguments that answer the question , "Why 
isn't the government taking care of this?" 

The process of fundraising is overcoming 
olwtaeles. The way to do this, to some extent, 
is to offer visibility through a project. Often, 
the visibility that c v •porations receive is more 
important to them than any sales increase. 
What appeals to fund^rs categorically is the 
uniqueness of a project. It should have 
special appeal or be something that no one 
else is doing. The project needs to be impor- 
tant and should give the funder recognition 
in exchange for the support given. 

Fundraising requires certain skills. One is 
planning and analysis. You have to be able 
to put all the pieces together. This is aided 
by research, but fundraising is essentially a 
people business; you have to like people and 
have some intution about how they will react 
to things. 

Fundraising also costs money. Unfortu- 
nately to raise money you have to spend 
money. Traditionally, eight to twenty percent 
of a campaign goal should be set aside for 
fundraising. For the Statue of Liberty cam- 
paign, we spent $38 million in two years to 
raise $345 million. The larger the campaign 
goal, the more the fundraising costs. Start- 
up costs more, too. If you have not had a 
fundraising system in place when you decide 
to launch a campaign, it will cost more the 
first year than the second year, when the 
money starts coming in. 

One of the things 1 am always told is that 
everyone dislikes fundraising. This is not 
true. We all love to get a million dollars here 
and there. 1 get a thrill every time! What is 
true, however, is that everyone hates rejec- 
tion, and what a professional fundra' ^er tries 
to do is increase the number of times that a 
positive response is received to a funding 
request. 
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The fundraiser's message — reach the right 
people with the right message— was repeated 
and enlivened by personal example by 
Ellsworth Brown, Director of the Chicago 
Historical Society. Brown described what he 
learned by conducting a $15,4 million cam- 
paign to add storage space, enhance envi- 
ronmental systems, and build two new con- 
servation laboratories. His basic maxim was 
"... people give to people . . . when I say 
people, 1 mean foundations, corporations, 
individuals — it's all people in the end/ This 
basic maxim was expanded by lively examples 
of why people give and how to tap into the 
giving. "People give for their own reasons 
and people give money to people whom 
they know have given to you.* The Society's 
campaign brochure was designed to tell the 
stories of five different users. "We picked 
people with whom you can sympathize and 
identify . . . they told their stories, and that 
was the message, not the case for heating, 
ventilation, and air conditioning. We put 
that in a kind of bullet in the back . , , so we 



could point to it and say, *You see, we're 
really going to do these things. But why we' re 
going to do them is what is really important. * 
In another example, Brown related their 
success in capturing the interest of United 
Airlines. " . . . we went through our library 
and research materials and pulled out the 
employees' 1954 insurance handbooks, the 
uniforms that the nurse/stewardesses wore 
early on, and coveralls from their mechan- 
ics. They were astounded. They had never 
seen this stuff ... It was a nice connection 
that locked them in instantly on us." Brown 
closed by stressing the importance of a pro- 
fessional approach and professional advice. 
Xampaign consultants are vital to any 
campaign . . .They bring in expertise. Mostly 
they hring in a process, and they bring in an 
ability to say things to your trustees or your 
friends or support group that you can't say." 

Larry Use, Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History, 
drew from his experience of raising private 
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money for public purposes to reflect on how 
those experiences might be applied to the 
development of state preservation programs. 
1 le suggested a strategy that would enable all 
of the players — public and private sector, 
state and local level, large and small institu- 
tions — to work together to liberate more 
public money that could in turn attract more 
private money. "My suggestion is thai we 
create a consortium in each state to enable 
all or those people to come together under 
a single banner. , .develop innovative means 
for promoting preservation within that state 
, . . so that they can, together, seek public 
and private funds to match federal funds. 
To encourage the creation of consortiums 
on the state level, Tise sugge**ed that "our 
national associations that hive brought us 
here together go an extra mile . . . and sit 
down together and develop guidelines that 
will encourage the creation of consortiums 
. . . and create challenges so that the states 
can b > out and work with corporations and 
foundations to create statewide promotional 
efforts , , . The federal agencies working 
together can create tremendous incentives 
to make sure that all of us who are working 
on the state awi *ocal level will use* the public 
funds that are available very creatively." 

John Burns, State Archivist of California, 
and President, National Association of 



Ciovernment Archives and Records Admin- 
istrators, completed the session on funding 
by describing how states might use a not-for- 
profit foundation to assist preservation ac- 
tivities. Based on his experience setting up 
the California State Archives Foundation, 
Burns described how a foundation can be 
used to channel grant money from federal 
sources, raise private money to supplement 
state agency programs, and serve as an out- 
reach tool He also noted that *one of the 
principal purposes of the foundation is to 
forge alliances with other groups in the state 
with which we have similar aims, alliances 
based on mutual understanding, participa- 
tion, a partnership, sharing of a goal ..." 
He reminded the audience, asot her speakers 
had before him, that * . . . it's difficult to talk 
to people about participating in something 
as limited as preservation. Rather what we 
are talking about are some more significant 
cultural aims ..." He used the example of 
NAGARA linking up with the Council of 
State Governments to "make the world a 
little bit better place through more efficient 
government activity . . . " and suggested 
finding a similar link for preservation "not 
simply to fund the preservation of historical 
materials and library materials, but rather 
because the overall goal is to insure that the 
transmission of values and culture is better 
accomplished." 
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The final panel focused on the topic of building public awareness* VARTAN 
GREGOriAN, then president of the New York Public Library and now president of 
Brown University, provided a lively and thought-provoking introduction to the topic 
He described NYPL's efforts to build public concern and support for preserva- 
tion — not only for NYPL, but for libraries and archives everywhere. NYPL's first 
strategy was to highlight the importance of the library as a primary, cultural en- 
terprise with its central mission die guardianship of humanity's heritage. 



Vartan Gregorian 



I have been asked to discuss how to build 
public awareness about libraries, archives, 
and their major task of preservation* In 
reflecting on what we did at the New York 
Public Library to raise public awareness, I 
made a list of 10 points. Frankly, when I 
started 1 did not have a master plan, so this 
is a retrospective analysis. 

The main question the trustees of the New 
York Public Library faced in the last eight 
years was how to highlight the importance of 
the library. It is ironic that in the "informa- 
tion age* libraries should be relegated to a 
secondary position, auxiliary enterprises in 
the business world of information and not 
central to it. So our effort has been to high- 
light that libraries and archives are not 
auxiliary enterprises an J to restore the dig- 
nity of learning and the centrality of our 
depositories. 

As a result, 1 have one paragraph that 1 
alwayr repeat: 

Libraries and archives carry our nation's heri- 
tage, the heritage of humanity, the record of 
its triumphs, failures, and achievements. They 
hold the record of mankind's intellectual, 
scientific, and artistic achievements, libraries 
and archives arc not mere repositories, they 
are instruments of civilization. They provide 
tools for learning, understanding, and 
progress. They are sources of information, 
yes, but they are also sources of knowledge, 
wisdom, and action. They are laboratories of 
human endeavor. They are w ndows to the 
future. They are sources of hope, self-re- 
newal, self-determination, autonomy, and, to 
use a new word, empowerment. They are 
sources of not only community, but humanity, 
because they are the symbol of our commu- 



nity with mankind. They embody the spirit of 
humanity, a spirit that has been extolled 
throughout history by countless writers, schol- 
ars, philosophers, and artists, libraries am' 
archives embody society's collective, but dis- 
criminatory, memory. They are an act of 
honor to the past and a witness to the future, 
hence a visible judgement on both. They are 
not only a diary of the human race, but an act 
of faith in the continuity of humanity. 

I repeat this paragraph often, because with- 
out extolling the centrality of libraries and 
archives, but merely considering them as 
"facilitators* and repositories, we cannot 
claim to be the pvardians of humanity's 
heritage, nor asoire to save that heritage. 

At the New York Public Ub; ary, we believe 
that we have to rekindle the faith in our 
institutions, in their centrality, in order to 
have a central mission. You cannot have a 
central mission in a secondary, tertiary, or 
an auxiliary institution. In the last eight 
years, we have spent an enormous amount 
of time, not only in New York, but throughout 
the country and abroad, singing the song of 
the centrality of libraries and archives. Our 
aim was to restore the role, the dignity, and 
the professional respect we had in the 19th 
century and even up through World War II. 
We knew that the abstractions alone do not 
carry the day. You have to be concrete. In 
New York we looked to see who were our 
natural allies, who were our natural audi- 
ence, whom we could enlist as supports and 
who we benefitted from. We did a major 
survey of New York and found out something 
ihat should be obvious — New York is still a 
printing and publishing capital. There are 
3,419 publishing establishments in New 
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York with 104,000 employees and capital 
expendiiures of $250 million. New York is 
also the ethnic publishing capital of the 
United States, if not the world. In addition, 
we did not ignore television stations, there 
are 19 in New York, 37 radio stations in New 
York City proper, and 135 radio stations in 
the metropolitan area. 

We appealed to three levels in the city. First, 
we recognized that ordinary citizens are our 
allies and we used every anniversary — the 
Bicentennial of the American Revolution, 
the Bicentennial of the Constitution — to 
instill and awaken historical consciousness. 
In fact, we almost succeeded last year in 
convincing Congress to enact a bill linking 
preservation to the Bicentennial of ;he 
Constitution as a symbolic occasion to pre- 
serve our heritage. 

We did not exclude the ordinary citizen as 
an ally in our effort for the preservation of 
our heritage, because we consider the ordi- 
nary citizen to be* the guardian of his or her 
own heritage. We appealed to ordinary 
citizens through letters to the editor and 



through hundreds of speeches that I and my 
colleagues have given. At every social occa- 
sion inside and outside the library we have 
ail spoken about the importance of libraries 
and archives and the preservation effort . . . 
so that people would understand that issues 
are not merely episodic or temporary. 

In addition, we also appealed to the self- 
esteem of New York CJty, saying, M lf you are 
presuming to be ihe cultural capital of the 
United States and the world, with that comes 
the heavy burden of acting as the guardian 
of our cultural heritage." 

We also appealed to the United Su* f es con- 
gress saying, "Haiti, Mali, India, Pakistan . . . 
P.L. 480 and all the monies that allowed the 
transfer of these materials to the U.SA ITiey 
didn't ask us to be the trustees of their heri- 
tage. We acted as a superpower. As a super- 
power we collected everything, including other 
pt-ople's heritage. By collecting we have also 
assumed trusteeship of preserving 
hunianity'sheritage,™^ merely of America's 
heritage. We m»«t remember therefore that 
in scholarship there is only unity, there is no 
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parochialism. Everything is interdependent 
and intertwined; the unity of mankind is 
expressed through its heritage. As a result, 
if we are a superpower, *hen we must act 
accordingly to preserve mankind's heritage. 

Finally, we also lobbied heavily, in the best 
sense of the word, with Congressman Yates, 
Senator Pell, and others who are sympathetic 
to the cause of the libraries. In lobbying we 
decided not to play down the cost. litis is 
something librarians and archivists do too 
often, we ask for a half million here, one 
million there. Instead we said, "If you don't 
do something significant, our entire heritage 
will crumble away." We did not minimize 
the burden of our challenge. 

Several ycarsago, a senator looking at NYPl/s 
SI 28 million midget said, *Why don 't you set 
your own priorities? If the preservation of 
humanity's heritage is that important, close 
the Library several hours a day, don't ac- 
quire as much new material," etc. Wei 1 , 1 am 
not ashamed to say that the preservation 
problem requires effortsof the highest mag- 
nitude. Some of my colleagues were shocked 
when I said that we will have to go to Con- 
gress and ask for $100 million. I was not 
shocked, because as librarians and archivists 
we must acknowledge the magnitude of the 
problem. Otherwise, we will be playing 
triage with humanity's heritage or, through 
benign neglect, we will act as destroyers of 
the intellectual work of many authors and 
cultures. 

In this domain we also lobbied with authors 
and politicians — expecially during election 
time. I did not mind doing this and I have 
told our mayor, the governor, senators, and 
numerous authors that even though they 
have given major speeches and published 
books, they are not immortal, Their usual 
attitude may he, "I haw spoken. Therefore it 
is your duty, your p r#% bleni to figure out how 
to preserve my Ix i : speech." Our reply 
is, "It is a joint enterprise. You have written. 
You have published. Fine, thank you. We, as 
librarians and archivists, we'll keep your 
papers, we'll catalog your hooks, we'll make 
them accessible, but there is a cost. You also 
have to help with preservation, because 
money we spend for preservation is spent at 
the expense of acquisition, and we don't 
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want deferred maintenance. Delayed pres- 
ervation is not deferred maintenance, but 
planned neglect. " As a result of this message, 
this lobbying, the authors have been mobi- 
lized, To our great surprise, the politicians 
also have heard us, 

There is an old Armenian saying that the 
hear has only one song, and it is about bears. 
1 have one song; it is about libraries and 
preservation. I have always told our politi- 
cians and our authors and our people who 
are sometimes vain — and most of as are — 
that buildings do not give you immortality. 
If air rights and lease prices go up in New 
York, buildings come down . . . No one 
thought that the RCA Building would one 
dav be renamed as the GE Building. But 
even corporations cannot extol a four or five 
hunHi-d million dollar investment for 
earthly immortality. Neither do tombstones 
guarantee immortality. Every time I drive to 
the airport I pass Queen's (Cemetery; there 
are no visitors there except for the occasional 
burial or on Veteran's Day, 

Neither do churches or synagogues guar- 
antee immortality on this earth. Some may 
mediate for immortality, but they cannot 
guarantee. The only institutions on earth 
for r>,(HK) years that have provided earthly 
immortality are the libraries and archives. 
This is a very important ideology to stress to 
our politicians . , . that we at the New York 
Public library could decide not to catalog 
their books and sj>eeches or their records 
for the next 50 years, Once the politicians 
realize that we are the gatekeepers to memory 
and immortality, we have a very powerful 
instrument for preservation. 

Two other final points. We are not on an ego 
trip at the New Ybrk Public Library. We 
don't mind if the NEII takes our entire 
preservation effort and gives it to a sister 
institution, and I have proposed that in the 
past. All of us are in the same boat. When 
the boat sinks no one can claim the fact that 
they had a first class ticket as solace. We 
cannot afford parochialism or selfishness 
any more, because what is disappearing is 
our common heritage, our common culture. 
We have to collaborate. It is not possession, 
but access to that possession that is impor- 
tant. As a result, I always repeat, in order to 




humble some of my colleagues, that they 
remind me of the Anglican Bishop talking to 
the Episcopal Bishop when he said, "Brother, 
we both serve the Lord, you in your way, and 
I in His." We have to collaborate because 
what is rescued goes to the common pool of 
our heritage to benefit the whole nation and 
the whole world. 

In addition, we cannot just rescue what is 
deteriorated. We also have to undertake 
preventive measures. On two occasions we 
have been able to attract maximum public- 
ity on behalf of the book. We cleaned S.5 
million books, item by item, shelf by shelf, 
after air-conditioning the New York Public 
Library. We introduced some humorous 
elements in order to attract the press, and it 
worked. From the New York Times to the 
Lx>s Angeles Times to Harper's to radio and 
television stations . . . everybody was fasci- 
nated with the image of Russian emigres 
armed with vacuums ami masks, cleaning 
the stacks of the New York Public library. 



The benefit of this project was that the whole 
nation became aware that the book needs 
care, the book needs proper storage and a 
proper environment. Thatwasourintention. 

Second, on March 7th, 1989, in collabora- 
tion with writer Barbara Goldsmith, we will 
host a major event to promote the use of 
alkaline paper. On that Commitment Day, 
authors and publishers will be at NYPL to 
sign the following declaration, "We the un- 
dersigned authors and publishers hereby 
declare our commitment to use acid-free 
paper for all first printings of quality, hard- 
cover trade books in order to preserve the 
printed word and safeguard our cultural 
heritage for future generations.** 

Finally, 1 would urge all of you to develop 
your own strategies locally. We must think 
homiletically, historically, culturally, and 
communic ate that libraries and archives are 
worthy of their trust, as the sole preservers of 
our memory and our heritage. 



The panel 



Nina Archabal, Director of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, addressed the audience 
from the perspective of an institution with a 
broad mandate that includes the state ar- 
chives, state historical library, historic pres- 
ervation, and historic sites around the state, 
and is the oldest publisher in the state. She 
echoed larry Tise before her by suggesting 
that the successof the historic preservation 
movement provides a model for document 
preservation. "While the battlesover specific 
buildings go on across the country, mecha- 
nisms are solidly in place to involve the 
public in the issues. Indeed, the key to the 
success of the historic preservation move- 
ment has l>een the bringing together of 
diverse groups of people to work for a 
common purpose." She went on to remind 
the audience how the historic preservation 
movement has used publicity surrounding a 
loss of an historic site as a public awareness 
tool. "Like it or not, the cause of preserva- 
tion is often galvanized around the piles of 
rubble left at the site of a loss of historic 
resources/ She cited several examples of 



how this strategy has been effective when the 
loss of docunie n ts was at issue . "Several years 
ago, the Minnesota Historical Society re- 
ceived a tip that prison inmates had been 
seen burying bound volumes in the barnyard 
of the state prison workfarm. Upon investi- 
gation and digging, literally, these were 
discovered to be prison records from 1855 
to 1955. . . The event was well-publicized. It 
presented us with an opportunity to educate 
the public about the historical value of these 
particular records, anri generally to raise 
awareness of the importance of public 
records." Archabal also related how, in 
Minnesota, "tools developed at the state 
level to advance the preservation of historic 
buildings have gradually evolved to advance 
the preservation of our documentary heri- 
tage." The special legislative commission 
established in 1963 to fund projects to pro- 
tect the state's nonrenewable resources first 
focused on natural resources. The Minne- 
sota His jrical Society was successful in con- 
vincing the Commission to include historic 
sites, and in 1983 and 1985, major conserva- 
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Sina Archabai 
(Minnesota Historical 
Society) responds to a 
question from the 
audience. At left: Vartan 
Gregorian (New York 
Public library). 
At right: Edwin Bridges 
(Alabama State Archives) 
and David Hoffman 
(Ps ,.nsyhmnia State 
Library). 



tion projects for its library and archival col- 
lections. The appropriation required that 
the Society raise matching funds from 
nonstate sources and *the fundraising pro- 
cess had the benefit of informing our state- 
wide giving community of a need to support 
preservation/ Archabai closed by describ- 
ing how the Society was successful in em- 
phasizing environmental controls for a 
new historical center, but dismayed to Find 
that little practical information is available 
about the effectiveness of systems. "In justi- 
fying the need for the new building to the 
state legislature and to other funders, the 
Society has emphasized the need for the 
best possible environmental conditions for 
our collections. We have brought about 
awareness of this priority. Now we must 
insure that we can meet the standards we 
have advocated. Accountability to the pub- 
lic for funds spent on preservation must go 
hand in hand with building public aware- 
ness of the need for preservation." 

Ed Bridges, Director of the Alabama 
Department of Archives and History, began 
his presentation by reflecting on the 



dynamics of institutions — why some move 
forward with new and innovative programs 
and others do not. Ke identified success 
with the quality of the leadership and com- 
mented, "the problem ... for those of us 
who may not be born with the charisma of a 
Vartan Gregorian (and I put myself in that 
category) , is that we hat * to find some way of 
. . . reaching down into ourselves and find- 
ing the kind of energy and vitality that will 
allow us to be effective leaders (and) raise 
the issue of what our organization does to a 
public level that will elicit support, interest, 
and enthusiasm, and make our efforts, and 
the efforts of the institutions we serve, suc- 
cessful/ 

To the array of practical tips heard thus far 
from other speakers, Bridges added his own, 
an "atrocities file." "Anytime some outrage 
occurs, I just drop a note about it into the 
atrocities file. Then when I go to a legislative 
budget hearing each year I give them updates 
from the atrocities file — and that gets out in 
the press and really does a good job 
generating interest." But beyond the useful 
tricks of the trade and "tactical information, " 
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exchanged at the conference, Bridges urged 
the participants to focus oil the common 
themes underpinning the conference-— 
those principles that Ve can use to be suc- 
cessful when we return home after the con- 
ference." The common themes he identified 
included the awareness that "preservation 
encompasses the entire documentation of 
our cultural heritage. It is a cause worth 
serving, and it is worthy of our commitment. 
I think we need to make sure that we can 
reach down and feel both a belief in the 
importance of this cause and a sense of 
personal commitment in serving it- If we 
don't have that, I think we're going to be 
frauds when we go out and try to sell our 
programs/ The second theme he identified 
was to acknowledge that the "documenta- 
tion of our culture is an idea the public can 
not only understand, but one the public can 
and will support. We simply have to find 
better ways of eliciting and harnessing that 
support and that interest." His third point 
was that *Nve have to understand that pres- 
ervation is not preservation narrowly defined, 
but broadly defined, and it encompasses the 
whole array of functions that go along with 
it, such as appraisal and cataloging and co- 
operative efforts — that all of these things are 
necessary to serve the broader cause of 
preservation . Preservation is a clear concept 
that we can use to explain our program to 
the public, but we have to understand that 
preservation is the point of the wedge, and 
the wedge can't really drive in without these 
other components in it. In that I would 
include programs like records management 
. . . We have to work to identify and preserve 
material at the time it is being created and 
not just wait for what comes out of the system 
after it's been digested. Otherwise we are 
liable to end up with nothing. It's particularly 
true in a world of computers, when we Ve got 
everything from census and climatological 
records on computers to social welfare case 
files in Choctaw County, Alabama, all of 
which reside, perhaps, only in an electronic 
impulse on a polyester bast*." The fourth 
common theme he identified was that "the 
cause we serve is one that encompasses all 
types of libraries and archives. We all share 
in service to this broader mission. We need 
to recognize this kinship and use every 
opportunity we can to rise above the barriers 




of our individual professions and our indi- 
vidual institutional level." He commended 
the organizers of the conference for bring- 
ing together "more librarians and archivists 
in one place than any meeting I've ever 
attended." In dosing, Bridges added his 
voice to that of other speakers in calling for 
a state and federal partnership. "We have to 
set up programs in the states, but we also 
have to realize that we don't have the same 
type! of coherent program at the national 
level that Richard Akeroyd suggested in his 
six elements for a successful siate program. 
We have a lot of different players and a lot of 
different interests at the national level" 
While applauding concerned federal agen- 
cies for working together by sponsoring the 
conference, Bridgesnoted that (for instance) 
"we do not have a c lear national law that says 
that the preservation of the documentary 
heritage of the United States is a responsibil- 
ity and a commitment of the federal govern- 
ment , . . The fact that we don't have that 
kind of coherent, unified national policy, 1 
think, is going to be a handicap for us in our 
individual states," 



Edurin Bridges (Alabama 
State Archives) addresses 
the amfnrnce. 
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David Hoffman, Library Services Director 
at the Pennsylvania State Library, described 
the lessons learned tti public relations 
through the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Project and related those* aspects that work 
particularly well on the state and local level 
While the grants from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and the 
Pew Memorial Trust were news to the state 
library, they weren't newsworthy at the 
local level and were not enough to generate 
the local interest and collaboration neces- 
sary for the state newspaper project. 
Hoffman stressed that . . you need to look 
for the local angle if you want people to 
understand your message. "While the gran??, 
from national sources "made hardly a 
ripple, " the projeet staffgoing into the field 
did generate considerable interest. "When 
someone comes into your community from 
the state and says that you have significant 
materials which warrant special attention, 
that's news." Publishers of the loo*l paper 
would pick up the story. The son, now 
retired, of the publisher who closed up 
shop a generation ago sees that story in the 
paper he gets by mail at the other end of the 
state, or maybe in Florida, and writes to say 
that lie has the first 10 years bound and in 
good condition in his attic and would like to 
give them to somebody who could properly 
take care of them." Hoffman's advice on 
raising small sums of money from many 
sources to match a large grant from a na- 
tional source was similar, "you've got to 
look for a local angle if you want people to 
loosen their pursestrings." While entering 
cataloging records for newspapers into a 
national database is crucial to the success of 
the U.S. Newspaper Program, this was not a 
goal that interested local institutions. "But 
otice we got past cataloging and started 
microfilming and began to tell people in 
the local community, 'Your paper is worth 
preserving so that people can use it over 
and over and over again/ then we began to 
get some little bits and pieces of money. 
There are a lot of people and institutions 
out there who tell you they are poor. They 
don't have the kind of money it takes to do 
what they know needs to he done, but they've 
been squirreling away some money, little by 
little, year after year, in hopes that some day 
they will have enough to do the job. We 



were able to persuade them that if they 
would give us their money, that NEH would 
give us the same amount of money and we 
could do the job faster." Other strategies 
employed in Pennsylvania included identi- 
fying allies and working with them to get the 
message out, and building awareness that 
the problem is widespread and "not one 
which affects just a few institutions some 
distance away that you assume can take care 
of themselves, the Library of Congress, the 
New York Public Library, etc," "When they 
saw that it is was their institution and insti- 
tutions like theirs, they began to get inter- 
■.vied. We built a mailing list with 3,200 
institutions and names: libraries, historical 
societies, publishers, county clerks, newspa- 
j>er editors, legislators, and organizational 
leaders in every field that we could think of 
that ought to be interested in what we were 
doing." The project staff carried cameras 
with them and developed a Pennsylvania- 
specific slide show "which we've used doz- 
ens of times to build public awareness. "The 
Pennsylvania strategy for funding preserva- 
tion activities echoed advice repeated 
throughout the conference: a flexible plan 
that is more an agenda than a plan allows 
one to take advantage of serendipitous 
opportunities. Said Hoffman, "1 look at 
(preservation) not just as a set of needs or 
an agenda, but almost as a bridal gift registry. 
Not everyone is going to have the same 
interests, and it's not likely that one fund- 
ing source will want to provide the total 
package, but you hope lots of people will 
bite on something." Hoffman closed by 
saying, "There is always a temptation at the 
end of a conference like this to say, *I agree 
with everything that was said earlier.' And I 
have that temptation. There were some 
concepts expressed that are especially rel- 
evant to the focus of building public 
awareness, larry Tise and Joe Shubert and 
a number of others spoke to the need for 
support of all sectors of the community. Roy 
Blunt, Gary Nichols, Nina Archabal, and Ed 
Bridges all talked about different ways of 
j'-tving that you need to seize opportunities 
to create awareness. And finally, George 
[Farrl, if we were going to start over again 
{on the Pennsylvania Newspaper Project] 
I v d talk with you about enough money to 
hire Guy Rocha to handle Miblicity!" 
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In the discussion period that followed the "A Mind is a Terrible Thing to Waste," and 
panel on building public awareness, partici- "Smokey the Bear," both of which were 
pants raised the issue of building awareness recipients of the National Advertising 
of preservation among the users of a col- Council's free public service program. Media 
lection, and of the benefits beyond encour- tools developed as part of a national cam- 
aging greater care in handling fragile ma- paign could also be used by the states and 
terials. Users can turn out to be valuable merge state and national concerns. Moving 
supporters, as well as useful advocates, Ella beyond mere awareness of deteriorating 
Yates of Virginia commented that "users are materials, Vartan Gregorian urged the con- 
there just waiting to be primed." Nina ference to build public support for preserva- 
Archabal recounted an experience where a tion by broadening the public's concept of 
"regular user of our collections happened to the danger of deteriorating historical re- 
be a vice president of 3M Corporation, who, sources. "We should say that if materials are 
over a period of years, watched the materials destroyed, are notavailable, that it is historical 
that he was using deteriorate and become censorship ... It is not just active denial of 
more and more fragile until they finally hit the book, but benign neglect ... a form of 
the paper bag with a string around it stage, historical censorship. We think it must be 
He came to us himself and said, 'I think if willful in order to censor, but we also should 
you wt . e to bring a request to 3M, that they stress that neglect, destruction, non-preser- 
would respond to your need,' and indeed ration, is a form of censorship. Along the 
they did, to the tune of a quarter oi a million same line ... if you have no access to it, 
dollars. So you never know who your users because it is too fragile, that is also a form of 
art-." Other participants noted that there art- censorship. I find that works very well when 
a number of useful professional publica- these arguments are put cogently. People 
tions that cover staff and user awareness are always worried about 1984 when there's 
programs and tools. Carolyn Morrow com- willful denial of information, but they're not 
mented that a journalist from Associated worried that you can make whole collec- 
Press was "looking for a national angle on tions — literature, archives, books, papers— 
the conference," and that perhaps the tim- unavailable through benign neglect and yet 
ing is right and there is a opportunity now to not be accused of having performed a kind 
launch a national campaign on the order of of censorship." 
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Closing 



FoUowing luncheon, where participants were once again seated as state delegations, 
GERA1D L. BAULES, Governor of Virginia and President, National Governors As- 
soaatora, gave the conference closing address. In introducing the Governor, Ella 
Yates, State Librarian, Virginia State Library and Archives, noted that the Gover- 
nor was instrumental in -funding a preplanning study for an expanded and more 
functional^ adequate state library and archives facility- and for matching funds 
tor a NHPRC grant for conservation surveys in Virginia. 



Gerald L. Baliles 



As one who grew up in a rural county of 
Virginia and lived to make periodic raids on 
the "Bookmobile," it is a great delight to 
speak in the greatest library in the world: the 
Library of Congress. I do note, however, that 
the topic at hand— the preservation of cul- 
turally and intellectually important books- 
is not one that governors are usually asked to 
address. But, it is an issue that we are increas- 
ingly being asked to tackle. 

In Virginia, we have our own challenges, as 
our Librarian, Ella Gaines Yates, may have 
told you. Mrs. Yates has performed hero- 
ically in a difficult situation. But the outcome 
will be a good one— greater support for the 
protection of Virginia's archives and the 
construction of a new State library Building. 

Of course, I could discuss these efforts in 
precise andminute detail. But I won't. Rather 
it occurred to me that instead of addressing 
the how of preserving our past, 1 would talk 
about the why. This way I can reflect on the 
general state of education and historical 
understanding— a topic of sufficient breadth 
to keep us here for awhile. But I won't do 
that either. Besides, I havejust finished with 
the last legislative session of my term of 
office. Since I cannot succeed myself, I ran 
be succinct and, as they say, "refreshingly 
candid" about a serious dilemma in our 
country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the sake of 
learning and progress, America spends 
greatly on education, but it never seems to 



be enough, and it is always a challenge to 
find the support to spend more. It was no 
less a figure than Thomas Jefferson who 
proposed a program of public education for 
Virginia. He was turned down. Gradually, 
over time, public education received the 
broad citizen support needed to sustain a 
growing, industrial society. Now, during the 
1980s, as states are pouring billions into 
secondary and higher education, thefederal 
government has decided to spend less. The 
fortunes of educational funding— as anyone 
who has run a library knows— can be mixed. 
For a democracy that depends upon edu- 
cation for progress, we sometimes have a 
curiously ambivalent attitude. And we suffer 
the consequences for that attitude. 

You will recall that it was reported last year 
that more than 450 years after Copernicus 
demonstrated that the Earth revolves around 
the sun, millions of adult Americans seem to 
think it is the other way around. The National 
Science Foundation reports, and other sur- 
veys confirm, that vast numbers of Ameri- 
cans are scientifically illiterate. If you men- 
tion SDI, acid rain, the greenhouse effect, or 
the space race to the average American, 
chances are they will have no idea what you 
are talking about. While that is bad enough, 
the National Geographic Society says that 
while our our relative posiuon in the cosmos 
may confuse some, there are just as many 
others perplexed by ground-level relation- 
ships. A ntw report by the National 
Governor's Association notes that when 
asked to do so, mwiy students are hard 
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pressed to locate the United States on a map, 
much less Bulgaria. A recent ABO-TV survey 
of teenagers found that two-thirds could not 
identify Chernobyl. One student guessed 
that Chernobyl was Cher's real name. 

None of this is altogether new. During the 
presidential campaign in 1956, Adlai 
Stev enson, who suspected he was doomed to 
lose in the face of General Eisenhower's 
overwhelming popularity, delivered a par- 
ticularly eloquent, well-crafted speech. It 
was a tour de force that included a near- 
poetic recitation of the current issues, the 
various policy options, and his perso-val pre- 
scription. Afterward, a women came up to 
him and said, "Governor, your speech was 
magnificent. You'll get the vote of every 
thinking person." "I t'snotenough," Steven- 
son replied, "I need a majority." 

While that is what we call cynicism, it is all 
too often true these days. A democracy is 
premised upon the ability of people to use 
their collective wit to establish a rational 
society Therefore, in any democracy, igno- 



Canle Henderson 
{American library 
Association) congratulates 
Gerald Battles, Governor of 
Virginia, after his 
presentation, while Ella 
Gaines Yates (Virginia 
State Ubrary and 
Archives) looks on. 



ranee becomes a self-inflicted wound. 
Though the situation may not be new, the 
implications are more ominous than 
C ver — particularly since America is com- 
peting with nations of people, young and 
old, driven by a desire to learn, a compul- 
sion not always evidenced in America. It is 
an attitude that must be changed— and the 
National Governor's Association is try ing. 

Our agenda, called "America in Transition: 
the International Frontier," specifically 
addresses the problems of a population 
poorly versed ir, geography, languages, and 
cultural understanding. While we hope our 
efforts will help, the issue ruts deep. I would 
suggest that if we are ever going to really 
change our attitude toward learning, then 
we must begin by changing our attitude 
toward the past. A nation thai f ails to respect 
its history is unlikely to understand, much 
less control, its future. While we can talk 
about the technology of preservation, we 
must also teach the utility of history itself, its 
value in everyday life, its worth to every 
citizen. 
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Does it matter what other people thought, 
what they wrote, what they cared about? Of 
course it does, but we must make more 
people realize it, a difficult challenge at best . 
Daniel Boors tin once reflected; "We are 
flooded with disposable memoranda from 
us to ourselves, but we are tragically inept at 
receiving messages from our ancestors.'* 

We can change that. We can make more 
people understand, as historian Christopher 
Lasch says, that -all of us, both as individuals 
and ^s a people are shaped by past events 
more than we fully understand . . . Trapped 
in a past not of their making, most people 
cannot afford the illusion that tradition 
counts for nothing, even if much of their 
energy goes into the struggle against it* 

We can also explain history in tern. 5 of 
tomorrow. Arthur Schlesinger puts it an- 
other way. He says that we are hurtling "into 
[an] inscrutable future. But it cannot wipe 
clean the slate of the past . . . the past helps 
explain where we are today and how we got 
here. Knowledge of what Americans have 
been through in earlier times will do us no 
harm as we grope through the darkness of 
our own days." 

At this point in my remarks, I suppose I 
could cite ? program or proposal with es- 
pecially high promise for changing things. I 
am, after all, sympathetic to such efforts. Or, 
I could pledge my personal support for the 
National Endowment for the Humanities' 
increased funding for its Office of Preserva- 
tion. This I happily do — and I hope some- 
one will pass the word to Congress and the 
President- Still, I think the task at hand is 
much larger ihan any single program or 
allocation. 

If in fact we hope to develop support for 
preserving and protecting our written past, 
then we will have to do more to convince the 
public that it is important. It is a public issue 
like other issues. For instance, the environ- 
mental movement did not spring forth in 
full bloom, Ir had to be nurtured and culti- 
vated. Support for mental healdi, child care, 
special education, and a vast array of other 
concerns have been approached in the same 
way-— and with results. 



Can the presetvation of historic documents, 
old books, and manuscripts be made into an 
issue of more general public concern? Yes, 
but in order to do so we must inspire more 
people with the significance and magic of 
history. In a nation that last year gave its 
highest cinematic award to a film about early 
20th century China, that may not be impos- 
sible. History can be made to live. 

I recall that to mark the 30th anniversary of 
American Heritage in December 1984, the 
editor asked a number of public figures, 
authors, and scholars to consider one ques- 
tion: "What is the one scene or incident in 
American history you would like to have 
witnessed — and why? Noel Perris, Professor 
of English at Dartmouth College, said he 
would like to have had an extra long life, and 
to have sat on a pier between 1 200 and 1 500, 
to see who besides Columbus and Sebastian 
Cabot showed up. Others would have been 
around for the signing of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, the opening of the Erie Canal, the 
surrender at Appomattox, or the first per- 
formance of Gershwin's Rhapsody in Blue. 
In any case, the point is the same: For these 
people, history is not a diy recitation of facts 
and dates; rather it is recalling real and 
tangible events, all woven together in a vastly 
intricate pattern to produce what we call the 
present. But is it that way for most Ameri- 
cans? Do they understand that history is 
consequential, that it matters? 

Bill Moyers, in a 1985 article, makes this 
disturbing point. He says, if, as in George 
Orwell's 1984, history can be stopped by 
design, can it not be eroded by ignorance in 
a free society? indies and gentlemen, educa- 
tion is fundamental to democratic aspira- 
tions, to the hopes of freedom and the 
promise of progress. Whether the subject is 
geography* Japanese, anthropology, or 
history, we must do all we can to secure 
financial support and inspire public under- 
standing. 

When promoting public education, Thcv 
masjefferson found it a hard nut to crack in 
the 18th century. America has often shown 
itself io be just as thick in the 20th century. 
But we can make a difference. And librar- 
ians and archivists can be a powerful army 
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in the cause, last year, while in in China, I 
was told an old Chinese proverb; W A book is 
like a garden in the pocket. m In China there 
is a proverb lor everything. Still, bac k where 
1 grew up, I learned a proverb of my own, 
I discovered that a book was a window on 
the world. 



A small, nu al library made a great differ- 
ence in my undemanding of the world and 
all the possibilities that lie within it. Yes, 
books are worth preserving —history is worth 
recalling — and your efforts arc* most worthy 
of our support. If we put our minds to it, we 
might make a nation agree. 
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Sponsoring Organizations and Representatives 



American Association for Stale and Local 
History 

Michael J. Smith, President 
tarrv Tise, Executive Director 



Chief Officers of State L <nry Agencies 

Barbara Weaver, President (New Jersey) 
Thomas F. Jaqucs, VI. ^President 
(ixuiisiar ) 



The Commission on Preservation and Access 
Patricia Battin, President 
Billy Frye, Chairman (Emory l'ni\.. >ity) 

Library of Congress 

James H. Billtngton, librarian of Congress 
Ruth Ann Stewart, Assistant Librarian for 

National Programs 
John Cole, Director, (-enter for the Book 
Peter G. Sparks, Direc tor for Preservation 
(Carolyn Clark Morrow. Asst. National 
Preset ration Program Officer im 
Publications and Cooperative Programs 



Merriiy Smith, Asst. National Preservation 
Program Officer for Reference and 
Network Services 

Robert Harriman, Technical Coordinator, 
l ? .S. Newspaper Program 

National Archives and Records Administration 

Dim W. Wilson, Archivist of the United 
States 

Trudy Peterson. Assistant Archivist for the 

National Archives 
KenMCth E. Harris, Director, Preservation 

Policy and Services Division 
Alan Calmes, Preservation Coordinator 
Norvell Jones, Chief, Document 

Conservation Branch 

National Association of Government Archives 
and Records Administrators 

John F. Burns, President (California) 

Roy Tvyon. Vice-President (South Carolina) 

Howard Ixmell, Chair, Preservation 

Committee (Oklahoma) 
Bruce Dearstyne, Exeuctivc Director 

(New York) 



llppresmtatntrs frnm 
sp* *"oring organizations, 
l-'mm left: (ieofgrF. Fan, 
Jt\ {National Endowment 
far the Humanities), 
Ouvlf Huxley (Deputy 
(Ammitoiofur far Culiuml 
Mutation, \W/» York), 
and Trudy Peterson 
(National Archives and 
KecoTtis Administmtion) 
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National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 

Susan K. Martin, Executive Ditectot 

Jeraid C. Newman, Chairman 

National Endowment for the Humanities 

I Anne V. Cheney. Chairman 
tieorge F. Farr.Ji Director. Office of 

Preservation 
Jeffrey Field. Assistant Director. Office oi 

Preservation 
Marjoric Bedim our t. Director, Division of 

State Pi tyrants 
Thomas Phelps, Program Officer. 

Humanities Projects in I Jhrarics and 

Alt hives 

National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission 

Richard A. Jacobs, Executive Director 
Nancy Sahli. Director, Records Program 



Richard A. Cameron. Assistant Director for 
State Programs 

New York State Program for the Conservation 
and Preservation of Library Research Materials 

Carole Huxley, Deputy Commissioner for 

Cultural Education 
Joseph Shulx-rt, State Librarian and Asst. 

Commissioner for Cultural (education 
Roberta Cade. Director of Division of 

library Development 
John Townscnd. Program Administrator 
Roxanne Mi Peters, Education and 

Outreach Coordinator 

Society of American Archivists 

Frank B. Evans, President (NARA) 
John Flcckner. Vice-!*rcsident 

(Smithsonian) 
Donn Neal, Executive Dhec tot- 
Paul Conway. Presetvation Program Officer 
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Observers to the Conference 



Margaret Bvntes, National Pi est ivation 
Program for the Biomedical Literature 

Margaret Child, Smithsonian Institution 

Samuel Gammon, American Historical 
Association 

James (k)Hlen, National Association of 
Counties 

Fran* 'irishorn Southeastern Library 

Network, Int. fSOUNKT) 
John Hammer, Na ional Humanities 

Alliance 

(Mantle Henderson. American I jhraiv 

Association, Washington Office 
Eric Hertfelder, Na:ional Conference of 

State Historic Preservation Officers 
Joan Hofl-Wilson, Organization of 

American Historians 
John Hun in well, International Institute of 

Municipal Clerks 



Jeffrey Jagnow, Council of State 

Cknern merits 
Jane S. lxmg, President's Committee on the 

Ans and Humanities 
Esther Mackintosh, National Federation ol 

State Humanities Councils 
Diane Miller, National Park Service, 

National Register of Historic Places 
Page Putnam Miller, Nation d Coordinating 

Committee for the Promotion of History 
l-arry Reger, National Institute for the 

Conservation of Cultural Property' 
Sarah Z. Rosenberg, American Institute f or 

Conservation of Historic and Artistic 

Works 

Diana Vincent-Davis, American Association 

of I-aw libraries 
Duane Welwrter, /Association of Research 

Libraries 



Observers to (he conference, 
Duane Webster 
(Association of Research 
Libraries) and John 
Hammer (National 
Humanities Alliance) 
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Resource People 



Sharon Bennett, Charleston Museum 
Man' Brennan, I'niw rshy of Texas-Austin 
Libraries 

Bonnie Rose Curt in, NAGARA Preseivation 
Projeet 

John DePew. Florida State L'nivcntity School 

of Library and Information Studies 
Judith Fort sou, Hoovei Institution 
Sharlane Grant. Arizona State University 
Library 

Don Kelsey, I'mvrnuft of Minnesota 
Libraries 

Anne Kenney, Cornell University libraries 
Ellen MeCradv. Utah Presenation 
Consortium 



Jan Meitill-Oldhani, University of 

Connecticut, Homer Bahbidge Lihian 

Ban lay Ogden, University of California- 
Berkeley Libraries 

Cheryl Pence, Illinois State Library 
Preseivation Office 

Sally Roggia, University ol Wisconsin, 
Memorial libran 

Betty Strckman, New Jersey State Libran 

Robert J. Strauss, Consenalion Center foi 
Art and Historic Artifacts. Philadelphia 

Gi egor Trinkaus-Randall, Massachusetts 
Board of Libran Commissioner 

kathet sne Walter. University of Nebraska 
Libraries 



Rt'S .unr pntpk and 
fnrsavation specialists 
Judith Fortson {Htmnr 
Institution) and Bonnie 
KosrCuttin (SAiJAKA 
I*rrsetvatMi Pmject) 




Speaker Biographies 

(in onffof appearance) 



Carole Corcoran Huxley 

Carole Corcoran Huxley is Dcputv Conunis- 
sionei for Cultural Education with thv New York 
State Education Department, Album, New York. 
She directs the operation of the State I. ibi an , the 
State Museum, and the State Arc hives as well as 
overseeing regulatory and government aid pro- 
grams of SHM) million related to lil>raries. public 
broadcasting, and other cultural institutions. 
From 1980 to 1982 she was Director ol the Divi- 
sion of Special Programs for the National 
Endowment for the Humanities (NEH); prior to 
assuming that post she held several other positic >ns 
with NEH. including Deputy Director and Pro- 
gram Officer for the Division of State Programs, 
She is a member of the Commission on Preset- 
vat ion and Access and YieeChairoi the New York 
Council on the Humanities, 

James H. Billington 

James H. Billington is the Librarian of Con- 
giess. An author ami historian, aswellaseriucator 
and administrator, Dr, Billington came to tfte 
Library in 1987 from the Wo nlrow Wilson 
International Center f or Scholars, where he had 
sen ed as director since 197S. Dr. Billington is the 
author of a number of books, two of whic h — The 
la n and the Axe and Tire in theSUnd\ of Met* — were 
nominated for National Book Awards, He has 
also participated as a host, commentator, or con- 
sultant on numerous educational and network 
television programs; he has accompanied White 
1 louse and congressional delegations as well as a 
librarv and a church delegation to the U.S.S.R. 
As Librarian of Congress, Dr. Billington initiated 
a year-long Management and Planning Studv 
(MAP), ■» reorganization of the Librarv, the 
Ammo i Memory project, and a major initiative to 
process arrearages in the Library' collections. 

Don W, Wilson 

Don W. Wilson is Archivist of the United States, 
Prior to his selection as Archivist in 1987, Dr. 
Wilson held a variety of positions as an archival 
administrator in both Federal and state institu- 
tions. He served as Director of the (k» raid R.Ford 
Library and Museum, as well as Deputy Director 
of the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library. Other 
positions held include Associate Director, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin and Archivist ol 
the Kai.^as State Historical Society. Dr. Wilson 
has also served on the history faculties of the 
University ol Michigan and Washburn University 



of Topeka. Kansas. As Archivist of the Tinted 
States. Dr. Wilson has developed a 10-pointaction 
plan to meet various challenges facing the 
National Archives, particularly in the areas of 
preservation and electronic records. A major 
initiative undertaken bv Dr. Wilson and the 
National Archives is the design and construction 
of a new federal archival facility on the College 
Park campus of the University of Maryland 
scheduled for completion in 1994. Dr. Wilson is 
the author iA (Mvnutr (Ihartes ItMman of Kansas 
and numerous scholany articles. 

Lynne V. Cheney 

I Anne V. Cheney has seived as Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH) since lUHti. As Chairman of NEH. Mrs, 
Cheney directs an independent federal agency 
with a S15S million budget providing grants to 
scholars, colleges, museums, libraries and other 
cultural institutions to sup}M>rt research, educa- 
tion, preservation and public programs in the 
Humanities. Before comingtoNEH, Mrs. Cheney 
was a college and university teacher, a maga/ine 
editor, and widely-published author, W r ith her 
husband, Congressman Richard Cheney (R-WY), 
she wrote a history of the House of Representa- 
tives. As NEH Chairman, Mrs. Cheney has be. n 
particularly concerned with the way knowledge 
of the humanities is shared. She directed the 
Endowment's congressional!*' mandated assess- 
merit of the state of the humanities in the nation 
and wrote HumamtiehhiAmerica^rvlv^il in 19H8. 
She is also the author of a congressional!} man- 
dated stuch of humanities edtu at ion in U.S. public 
sc hools, A metiran Memory, released in August 1 987. 
In April 1 988, Mrs. Cheney presented toCongress, 
a plan and a capability budget to significantly 
expand the programs 0 f NEITs Office of Pi t v 
ervatiou. In fisc al year 1989, Congress increased 
the appropriation for preseivat ion programs from 
$4.5 to $12.3 million. 

Karen Cariick 

Karen Garlirk is a Senior Conservator at the 
National Archives since June 1988. She is 
responsible for special projects in the Document 
Conservation Branch including educational 
programs, development and writing of standards, 
and reference & public relations. She is also 
Adjunct Professor at the University of Maryland 
( !oUeg >f Libraryand Information Serviceswhei e 
she teaches "Introduction to Librarv and Archives 
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Preservation.* She was formerly a Senior Paper 
Conservator at the library of Congress from 
1982->88 where she was the paper conservation 
liaison with the Manuscript Division and the 
library oi Congress Top Treasures." 

Trudy H. Peterson 

Trudy H- Peterson has held various positions 
•ith the National Archives since 1%8, and in 
1987 became Assistant Archivist for the National 
Archives when* she administers a staff of 600 in 
five divisions, lour staiTs, two centers and eleven 
regional archives. One of these divisions is the 
Preservation Policy and Services Division, which 
includes all paper and special media labs in the 
Washington, D.C. area and in San Francisco, Ms. 
Peterson is the author of Archt ves and Manuscripts; 
Ijiw ( 1985) and Basic Archival Workshop Exercise* 
(1982) published by the Society of American 
Archivists, Agricultural Exports, Farm Income, and 
theEimihourrAdministmtionpuh\hhvd in 1979 by 
the University of Nebraska Press, and numerous 
journal articles and essay's. Major profession? 1 
activities include President of the Agricultural 
History Society (1988-89). Executive Committee 
of the Society for History in the Federal t Gov- 
ernment (1987-^9), and Society of American 
Archivists Council ( 19844*7) . She also served on 
the Editorial Hoard of The American Archivist 
(1978^1). In 1987 she received the Fellows 
Posncr Pri/.e from the Society of American Ar- 
chivist*. 

George F. Fair, Jr. 

(ieorge F. Farr, Jr. is Director of the Office of 
Preservation of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities sincejanuary 1987, idler servingsince 
!98f> as Deputy Director of the Office of ( Challenge 
Grants. Mr. Fair came to the Endowment in 
1976, joining the Div ision of Research as Assistant 
Director for its newly-c reated Research Materials 
Program, which made grants for the preparation 
of research tools and reference works, authori- 
tative editions, and translations. During his ten- 
ure, a new category of grants (now the United 
Stales Newspaper Program) was established to 
enable individual states to locate, catalog, and 
microfilm their newspaper holdings for preser- 
vation and access. Under Mr. Fan's direction, 
the Office of Preservation is expanding to launch 
a major microfilming effort for the preservation 
of brittle hooks in research libraries. 

Carolyn Clark Morrow 

Carolvn Clark Morrow is Mailoy-Rabinowii/ 
Preservation Librarian in the Harvard University 
library . At the time of the conference she was 
Assistant National Preservation Program Officer 
at the Library of Congress where she coordinated 



the Library's role in cooperative preservation 
projects and participated in the development of 
library policies with an impact on national 
preservation efforts. In addition, she consulted 
with groups developing statewide, regional, and 
consortia! preservation programs. In 1988 she 
chaired a lihrarywide Task Force on Preservation 
Selection to draf t a preservation selection policy 
tor the printed collections of the library of 
Congress. Before coining to LC in 1985, she was 
Preservation Librarian at Morris library, South- 
ern Illinois University, where for six years she 
managed a comprehensive preservation program 
for a collection of 1 .8 million volumes and addi- 
tional special collections. While in Illinois she 
launched the Illinois Cooperative Conservation 
Program, a statewide program to provide pres- 
ervation information and assistance. Her major 
publications include Preservation CAaUengr 
(1983) and Conservation Treatment Procedures 
(Second edition, 1986). 

Larry J. Hackman 

I-anyJ. Hackman is Assistant Commissioner of 
Fducation and Director of the New York State 
Archives and Records Administration (SARA). 
SARA is responsible for advising, assisting, and 
regulating state agencies in the management and 
disposition of their records; for identifying and 
administering the archival records of state gov- 
ernment; for advising local government on 
records administration and retention; and for 
providing coordination and technical and 
financial assistance for non-government histori- 
cal records programs throughout the state. This 
latter function was legislated in 987 through the 
Documentary Heritage Bill." Before coming to 
New York in 1981 , Mr. Hackman was Director of 
the Historical Records Program of the National 
Historical Publications and Records Commis- 
sion. He co-chaired the New Y">rk Document 
Conservation Advisory Council (198J-87) which 
published, in 1988, Our Memory at Risk; I*men<ing 
Seiu York's Unique Research Resources* He has 
given more than 100 presentations on historic 
cal records assessment, planning, and program 
development at national, state, and institutional 
levels; grant seeking and grant making; and on 
documentation analysis. His publications include 
articles in The American Archivist. Oral History 
Review, The Public Historian, Hist&y \eu% and 
The Miduwstern Archivist. 

Bridget L. Lamont 

Bridget I.. I anion t is Director of the Illinois 
State library (lSi.),a Division of the Office of the 
Secretary of State, since June 1983. ISL serves as 
the library for state government and coordinates 
and promotes library development through a 
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single statewide cooperative network, the Illinois 
library and Information Network (IUJNET). 
Major programs of the agency include state grants 
for library construction, the Illinois literacy ef- 
fort, a statewide cooperative collection develop- 
ment program, and library system development. 
In 1985, Ms, I .am on t appointed ? Statewide Pres- 
ervation Task Force charged with developing a 
five-year preservation plan for Illinois. 

David Molfke*Hansen 

David Moltke-Hansen was Director of the South 
Carolina Historical SocirV through December 
1988. He is now Curator of Manuscripts and 
Director of the Southern Historical Collection at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
and secretary of the newly formed North Carolina 
Preservation Consortium. He has written on 
aspects of Southern intellectual history as well as 
on such archival topics as the computerization of 
access to Norwegian manuscript collections, 
access to archival literature, and congregational 
archives. 

Lisa L* Fox 

Lisa L. Fox is director since 1985 of the 
SOUNET Preservation Program where she is 
responsible for the establishment, planning, and 
direction of a cooperative preservation program 
serving libraries and archives in a ten-state region. 
SOUNETs preservation program consists of 
conferences and workshops, an information 
clearinghouse and reference service, institutional 
consultation and needs assessment, and disaster 
assistance. In addition to developing and teaching 
extensive preservation education programs for 
SOLINET, Ms. Fox has participated in programs 
presented by the American Library Association 
(AlA) and the Society of American Archivists 
(SAA). In 1987, she was appointed to chair the 
Conservation Section of SAA. 

Lorraine D. Summers 

Lorraine Summers is the Assistant State 
librarian for Florida since 1978. She has been 
involved in state library work since 1971 » coming 
to the State Library of Florida as a public library 
consultant, with emphasis in federal grants 
coordination. In her positions at the State library, 
Ms. Summers has been closely involved in state- 
wide planning, library systems development, and 
monitoring and assessment of a variety of library 
activities. She has worked with numerous pro- 
fessional and citizen groups in developing and 
extending library and information services. Ac- 
tivein professional organizations, she has recently 
completed a term as President of the Association 
of Specialized and Cooperative Library Agencies 
of the American Library Association. 



John Townsend 

John Townsend is Program Administrator of 
the New York State Program for the Conservation 
and Preservation of library Research Mali-rials. 
Before joining the staif of the State Library in 
1987, Mr. Townsend served as head of the Res- 
toration Office at the New York Public Library. In 
addition, Mr. Townsend has served as preserva- 
tion consultant to the National library of Indo- 
nesia since 1984. 

Kami Motyiewski 

Karen Motylewski joined the Northeast Docu- 
ment (Conservation Center (NLIX XI) as Director 
of Field Service in 1986 and provides consulting 
h. rvices for preservation and disaster plan n ing to 
a wide range of collections-holding institutions. 
She is a member of the National Institute for 
Conservation, Survey Working Group, and h*s 
participated in teaching and organizing numer- 
ous workshops. 

Paul Conway 

Paul Conway is on the Archival Research and 
Evaluation Staff of the National Archives and 
Records Administration. At the time of the con- 
ference, he was Preservation Program Officer of 
the Society of American Archivists. Before join- 
ing the SAA staff, he was an archivist for 10 years 
at the Gerald R. Ford Library in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Nancy Sahli 

Nancy Sahli is currently Director of the Records 
Program, National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission (NHPRC). Although her 
work at the Commission has focused on archival 
automation and the administration of grant 
projects, women's history has always been one of 
her primary interests as two of her major publica- 
tions/;//*?^ Blackwell? MJ). {1821-1910}: A Biog~ 
taphy ( 1982) and Wonum and Sexuality in America: 
A Bibliography (1984) demonstrate. In addition to 
these, Dr. Sahli edited the NHPRC's Din -lory of 
Archh^s and Manuscript Repositories in the United 
States (1978). Her most recent work is MAfiC for 
Arrhittes and Manuscripts: The AMC Format (1985) 
for which she received the C.F.W. Coker Prize 
from the Society of American Archivists in 1986. 
Dr, Sahli is a Fellow of the SAA, and is currently 
a member of the editorial board of The American 
ArchixHsL 

Wesley L, Boomgaarden 

Wesley L. Boomgaarden is Preservation Officer 
at The Ohio State University Libraries, Prior to 
his appointment at Ohio State, he served on the 
staff of the Conservation Division of the New York 
Public library, the (kmscrvation Department o! 
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the Minnesota Historical Society, the Present 
tion Department of Columbia Cniversitv 
Libraries, and Macalestcr College Libran. He in 
active in the Presentation of Library Materials 
Section and the Rep txluction of labrary Mate* 
rialsSection of the American Libran Association, 
and in the Ohio Preservation Council. 

Howard P. Lowell 

Howard P. laiwelJ is Delaware State Archivist 
and Records Administrator. At the time of the 
conference he was administrator of Oklahoma's 
State Archives and Records Management Pro- 
gram. Long concerned with the problems of 
records preservation, he has served as a preser- 
vation management consultant to several slate 
libran' and archives agencies. Included among 
his consultant projects are the draf ting of state 
preservation plans for Colorado and New Jersey, 
In 1978 he served as Interim Director of • V 
Northeast Document Consenation Center 
Umell also hasditrt ted two national preservation 
needs assessment projects — the Western States 
Materials Consenation Project and the National 
Association of Ikwemmem Archive* and Records 
Administrators* (NACARA) studvol presentation 
needs in state archives 

Roy D. Blunt 

Rov Blunt was elected Missouri'* 32nd Sec re* 
tarv of State in 1984, Prior to his election as 
Secretary of State, he served \ 2 years as a eottntv 
official for Springfield and Crecnc County. He 
has served as Chairman of the Missouri Housing 
Development Commission, and as Co-Chairman 
of the Missouri Opportunity 2(M)0 Commission. 
The Secretary of State currently serves as the 
Chairman of the Covet nor'sC Council on Literacy. 

Secretary Blunt has taught Amet k an & Missouri 
history and (government at lx>th the secondary 
and college level. He is the author and co-author 
of several public ations dealing with voting pro- 
cedut esand voting rights. He is presently sening 
on the advisory board to the Federal Election 
Commission. In Secretary Blunt was cho- 
sen one of the Ten Outstanding Young Americ ans 
for that year. 

Barbara F. Weaver 

Barbara F. Weaver is Assistant Commissioner 
;uui State librarian, New Jersey Department of 
Education. Before coming to New Jersey in 1978. 
she was Regional Administrator for the Central 
Massachusetts Regional library System (1971-78). 
I lei professional offices have included President, 
Chief Officersof State Ubran Agencies ( 1 987-^8} 
.and Secretary, Council of State Libran- Agencies 
in the Northeast 0986-87). Since 1978 she has 
been a Member of the Advisory Associates for 
Rutgers University Srhooi of Communications, 



Information. and Lthtary Science, Fiom 197#-82 
she seived as a member of the Depository Libran 1 
Council to the Public Printer. 

Richard G. Akeroyd Jr. 

Richard C Akemyd Jr. hits been State la brarian 
<>( Connecticut since 198*>, He manages a staff of 
250 with a FW9 budget of §1 f> million. The state 
libran agency is responsible f or a library collec- 
tion of f> million items, state archives, pubiic 
rtxordsadministration, the Connecticut Museum 
of Historv, and statewide libran development. 

He was previously Assistant City Librarian at 
the Denver Public Libran {198Wtti) and Direc- 
tor of Planning «nd Research at the Connecticut 
State Libran (1974-77). He was a Program and 
Planning Consultant for the White House Con- 
fetrnce on Libran and Information Seniles 
( 1977*79) and was recently appointed by the U.S. 
Striate to scr.e on the 30-member advisory com- 
mittee for the second White House conference 
and in June 1 990, he was appointed as chairman 
of the committee. In 1987 he appointed a Con- 
necticut Task Force on Presentation to identify 
major problem areas, recommend solutions, and 
establish priorities. 

Joseph F. Shubert 

Joseph F. Shubert is New York State librarian 
and Assistant Commissioner for libraries. Coder 
his leadership, New York State has organized 
school libran systems covering the State, and 
initiated aid for puhlk lihrary outreach, health 
sciences information, regional databases, and 
preservation of deteriorating research materials. 
Before mining to the New York State Library in 
1977. Mr, Shubert served as State Librarian in 
Ohio for 11 years. Mr. Shubert has sened as 
Chairman of the American Libran Association 
legislation Committee, and as Pi evident of the 
Chief Officers of State I j bran Agencie*. He was 
a member of the Design t^roup for the proposed 
1989 White House Conference on Library and 
Information Services, and is currently chairing 
the legislation Committee of the Chief Officers 
of State Libran' Agencies. He is a director of the 
Northeast Document Consenmion Center and a 
member of the library of Congress Network 
Advisory Committee and several editorial boards. 

Gary Nichols 

Can Nichols is the State Librarian of Maine. 
He joined the State Libran in 1969 as the Director 
of Libran Development and was named State 
Librarian in 1973. He is past President and Chair 
of the Board of Directors of the Northeast 
Document Conscrouion (Center as well as Sec- 
retary of the Chief Officers of State Libran 
Agencies, Treasurer of the Chief Officer* of State 
Library Agencies in the Northeast, and a member 
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of the executive boards of the Maine library 
Association, the Ragadticc Music I ending library, 
and the Maine Holocaust Human Rights Center. 

Guy Louis Rocha 

Cuy 1-nuis Rocha has been State Archives and 
Records Administrator, Nevada State Division of 
Archives and Records since 1981- He was pievi- 
ously Interim Director at the Nevada Historical 
Society and from 1 976441 Curator ol Manust ripts. 
His institutional and organizational affiliations 
include the (Conference of lutermountain 
Archivists where he seived on the Council f rom 
1979-87 and was President 198fv8b. He has been 
a member of the Nevada State Histot ical Recoids 
Advisory Board, serving as Coordinator since 
1 9S. r > and President of the Northern Nevada Public 
AdmmistratorK v i;roup(l»8(M7). In 1984*87 he 
was a member ol the State Historical Records 
Coordinators Steering Committee. A frequent 
speaker at conferences and forums in the West 
on archival topic, Mr. Rocha is also the author of 
numerous armies on Nevada history. 

Edward C* Papenfuse, Jr, 

Kdward C. Papenfuse, Jr. has been Archivist 
and Commissioner of land Patents of Maryland 
since 1975. From 1975 to 1980 the holdings of 
the Archives quadrupled and a preliminary 
inventory system developed bv Dr. Papenfuse 
and his stall allowed even series unit to be de- 
scribed, making retrieval feasible and workable. 
Between 1981 and 1980, Dr. Papenfuse* oversaw 
the planning, design, and construction of a new 
$8.9 million lltate Archives facility. 

Beside writing on archival matters. Dr. 
Papenfuse is an American historian with primary 
interest in the 17th and 18th centuries. He is 
currently working on the English origins of 
Maryland, focusing on thegrantingof theCharter 
(1032) and the promotional efforts that led to 
colonization. In 1985 he was named "Mary lander 
of the Year* by the Maryland Colonial Smiety and 
received the National £ Governors Association's 
award tor Distinguished Service to State llov- 
ernmcnt. 

Sally Jones 

Sally Jones has been the Associate Director of 
Development for Major Gifts at the American 
University in Washington, D.C. since 1987 Her 
professional fundraising career began at Boys 
Clubs of America where she was its first Director 
of Foundation Relations. From there she moved 
to New York University, again as Director of 
Foundation Relations, where she helped raise 
$28 million in foundation support for the uni- 
versity over a two-year period. In 1984 Ms. Jones 
was hired by the State of liberty-Ellis Island 
Foundation (SOl^EIF) as Director of Foundations 



and Research. Among other things, her 
responsibilities at SOlrF.IF included the role of 
foundation liaison to the National Park Service 
and various advisory committees. This unique 
public/private partnership secured, over a 
two-year period. $325,000 to restore the Statue of 
liberty and the northern portion of Kllis Island. 

Ann Russell 

Ann Russell has served as Executive of the 
Northeast Document Conservation Center 
(NF.DCC) since 1978. Previously she was Assistant 
Director of the DeCotdova Museum in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts. She is Chairman of the i.egisla- 
live Committee of the Conservation Section of 
the Society of American Archivist* and a member 
of the Massachusetts Arts Advocacy Committee. 
She serves on the Board of Director* of the 
intermuseum Conservation Association in 
Oberlin, Ohio, on the Membership Committee 
of the National Institute for Conservation of 
Cultural Property, and on the Collections and 
Exhibitions Committee of the DeCordova 
Museum. 

Ellsworth H, Brown 

Ellsworth H. Brown is President and Director 
of the ( ;hk ago Historical Society. Before coining 
to the Society in July 1981, he was Director ol the 
Tennessee State Museum. While in Tennessee, 
he also taught courses in the management of 
cultural institutions 8c historical agencies and 
course's in museology. His professional offices 
and experiences include chairing the ad hoc 
I<nng Range Planning Committee (1984-89) of 
the American Association for State and Iak&I 
} ii story and serving as Treasurer < >f the American 
Association of Museums. He has extensive 
experience as a consultant to museums and was a 
founding member of the IV in History Asso- 
ciation. Other experiences include substantial 
involvement in the legislative processes related to 
local, slate & federal funding of museums, and 
associated experience in hearings for the states of 
Tennessee and Illinois, and for Congress. 

Larry E. Use 

At the time of the conference, larry K. Tise was 
Director of the American Association for State 
and I^ocal History (AASLH). The Association 
represents over 9,000 historical societies, orga- 
nizations, and agencies in the U.S. and Canada. 
Before coming to AAS1.11 in 1987, he was Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Pennsylvania Histot ic al 
and Museum (Commission, His national appoint- 
nients and offices include membership in the 
National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission (1 982-88), the C.S. Advisory Coun- 
cil on Historic Preservation ( 1979-81 ), President 
of the National Association of State Archives and 
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Record Administrators (HWO^I), and Chair- 
manship of the National Council on Public His- 
tory (iyH5W*5). HispublicatimisincludeJWtttJm: 
A History of the Defense oJSlaitery in America, !7(XL 
I$40{)Wtf), The Enterprise of History fin Pennsylva- 
nia: The 80\ (1987), and Winston Sakw in History 
(4 volumes, 1976), and numerous articles and 
pamphletson the topics oi public history, historic 
preservation, archives, slavery- and race, religious 
history, and tirhan history. 

John F, Burns 

Since 1981, John K Bums has been Slate 
Archivist of 'California, where he is responsible 
for the direction of the State Archives and the 
State Unemmcnt Oral History Program. Con- 
current offices held include Secretary, California 
Heritage IVesetvation Commission; Coondina- 
tor, C California 1 listorical Records Advisory Board; 
Executive Director, California State Archives 
Foundation; and member, California Historic 
Slate Capitol Commission, From 1977^1 he was 
Administrator of the Washington State Historical 
Records and Archives Project. Current profes- 
sional offices include President of the National 
Association of Ciovemmcnt Archives and Records 
Adr linistrators and Chair of the Smiety of Ameri- 
can Archivists Committee on Cn>als anil Priori- 
lies. Previous office* include member of the 
Steering Committee. California Committee lor 
the Promotion ofHistorv (198UV7) andC:hair of 
the State Historical Records Coordinator's 
Steering Committee (1983-85). He isKditor~in- 
chief of three volumes in the archival guide 
series, Historical Records of Washington State ( 1 WO* 
Hi ) and co-author of the Washington State Arrhiws 
Vuitle to the C*nvrnw % s Paper\ ]976 (1977). 

Vartan Gregorian 

In March. 1989. Vartan Gregorian Ix'came 
President of Brown University. He was formeily 
President and f hicf Executive C Mlicerof the New 
York Public 1 .ibrary, a position he had held siiue 
1981. He is an historian with broad interests in 
the humanities. South Asian history, history of 
Armenia and the Causasus, as well as Kuropean 
intellectual history. Born in Tabriz. Iran, and 
educated in Uhanon. Mr. Gregorian came to the 
United States in l»5ti to attend Stanford Unive r 
sitv where he was awarded both his B.A. and his 
Ph.D. in Histoiyand Humanities. 

From 196H-72. he taught at the Universitv of 
Texas at Austin. In 1972, Mr. Gregorian joined 
the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 
During his tenure there he seived as the Found- 
ing Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences from 
1972-7K and in 1978 assumed the Provostship of 
the University. As Dean and Provost, he partook 



in the academic planning and successful comple- 
tion of the University's $2fn r > million Capital Cam- 
paign. Mr. Gregorian is the author of The 
Emergence of Modem Afghanistan: Politics of 
Reform and Modernization. 18HCM946/ and 
odier scholarly articles. He i»a member of several 
boards and commissions, including the Commis- 
sion on Preservation and Access. Mr, Gregorian 
is the recipient of over 20 honorary degrees and 
has been decorated by the French, Italian, and 
Austrian governments. 

At New York Public. Mr. Gregorian oversaw < 
major fund raising and public relations cam- 
paign that brought about dramatic imprnveiwents 
in the library building as well as its physical plant 
and programs, restoring New York Public library 
to the center of New York's cultural life. 

David R* Hoffman 

In 1981, David Hoffman became Director of 
Lihran Services at the State Library of Pennsylva- 
nia. Since 1984. he has also directed the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Project, which is supported 
by NKH, with the assistance of several founda- 
tions, the Pennsylvania General Assemblv, 
libraries, historical societies, publishers, and 
individual donors. His professional career has 
included positionsat the Wisconsin library 'Com* 
mission. American Library Association, Montana 
State iJhran, and the University of Wtsconsin- 
Kxtension in Madison. He is a board member of 
the Mid-Atlantic Preservation Service (MAPS), 
and of PAIJNKT. and is a delegate to the CXrl.C 
Users Council. 

Edwin Bridges 

Kdwin Bridges is the Diiertor of the Alabama 
Department of Archives and History- He began 
his rawer at the Archives in 1970 as Assistant to 
the Director. From 1978^1, he served as Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Division of the C Georgia 
Department of Archives and History. He serves 
on numerous Alal>ama boards, including the 
Slate Records Commission, the Ixxal C-overn- 
ment Records Commission, the Alabama 
Historical Records Advisory Boat d, the Alabama 
Historical Commission, and the Alabama 
Historical Avsociation. Most recently he was one 
of the two American archivists to visit archives in 
the Soviet Union under the auspices oi the 
US~l T SSR Commission on Archival Cooperation 
of the American Council of learned Societies 
and the Main Archival Administration of the 
USSR Council of Ministers. He is the authoi of 
the State Ckivet nmcnl Recoils t hapler of Docu- 
menting America, the report on the first round of 
state assessment projects funded In the National 
Historical PublicaiUnisaodRectHdsC^mnnission. 
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Nina M.Arcfaaha) 

Nina M. Archabal is Director of the- Minnesota 
Historical St* iety. She>Hiied the Society in 1977 
as the Assistant Supervisor of the Education 
Division, became Deputy Direc tor for Program 
Management in 1978 and has directed the Soci- 
ety since 1986. Her professional officer have 
included Secretary, American Association for 
State and Local History (1986) and Trustee, 
Upper Midwest Conservation Association 
(1978-81). Ms, Archabal is a member of the 
American Association of Mu. cums Accreditation 
Visiting Committee and a surveyor for that 
association's Museum Assessment Program. 

Gerald Lee Baliles 

Orald 1 at Baliles is Governor of the C kmi moo- 
wealth of Virginia. As Virginia's chief executive, 
( knrrrtor Baliles administers a biennial state budget 
of $22 billion. During his term in office, the 
Governor has initiateci a series of major legislative 1 
and policy changes including: the Virginia Tax 
Reform Act to establish greater equity in state 
taxation and to return more than $1.55 billion to 
the taxpayers over five years; the Commission on 
Efficiency in (knernment to find ways to make 



state government more responsive; a 12-year, SI 2 
billion transportation program for the improve- 
ment and construction of roads, seaports, airports 
and mass transit; programs to emphasize interna- 
tional education and to fight adtdt illiteracy; a new 
multi-state agreement to restore the Chesapeake 
Bay, and greater emphasis on the development of 
international uade for Virginia products and 
services. 

After lawschool,JerrvBalilesjoined the Viiginia 
Attorney General 's Office as an Assistant Attorney 
Cieneral specializing in environmental law. Aftei 
leaving that office to enter private practice, he 
successfully sought a seat in the Viiginia House of 
Delegates. In 1981, he sought statewide of fice for 
the first time and was elected Attorney (General of 
Virginia. His record in that office enabled him to 
secure the Democratic Party nomination for the 
Office of Governor. In November of 1985. he was 
elected the sixty-fifth Ckivernor of Virginia. 

In 1988. Governor Baliles was elected bv his 
peers to serve as the 19KH-H9 Chairman of the 
National Governors' Association, having already 
served as the Chairman of the Southern Growth 
Policies Board and the C Ihainnan of the Southern 
States Enetgy Board. 
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